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THE ARISTOTELIAN BASIS FOR 
THE ETHICS OF SPEAKING 


Lawrence J. Flynn 


ington: A congressman introduces 


E ENTS like this happen in Wash- 
a praiseworthy bill to protect the rights 
of citizens appearing before a Congres- 
sional committee to testify on charges of 
being Communists. To promote this bill 
the Honorable Senator engages in flat- 
tery of his constituents and name-calling 
f his opponents. In brief, his speaking 
employs such devices as glittering gen- 
eralities, card-stacking, exaggeration, 
padding, the bandwagon technique to 
suggest popular acceptance, unconscious 
misrepresentation, deliberate  falsifica- 
tion, careless elimination or distortion 
of important data, and so on. He fun- 
nels his natural and acquired powers of 
persuasion into gaining and holding his 
audience’s attention by all manner of 
ethical, logical, and emotional appeals. 
Obviously, the Senator has his objective 
definitely in mind and is using wholesale 
chunks of the available means of per- 
suasion to attain it. 


his situation is imaginary. But im- 


Father Flynn is an Instructor in Rhetoric and 
English at Milford Novitiate, a division of 
Xavier University (Cincinnati). Before com- 
encing his graduate work in speech he taught 
applied ethics in the Department of Philos- 
ophy at Xavier and at John Carroll University. 
Father Flynn took his bachelor’s degree at 
Xavier, his master’s at Loyola University (Chi- 
English. He _ holds _li- 
fentiates in philosophy and in theology from 
West Baden [Indiana] College. The University 


ag0), majoring in 


t Florida awarded him a doctorate in public 


lress in 195% 


agination is not overdrawn in picturing 
such a public servant, or a private in- 
dividual, who with a good or bad ob- 
jective appears before an audience and 
proceeds to use good or bad measures 
to influence his listeners. 


This circumstance raises some serious 


questions for the speech teacher. What, 
for instance, about the morality of a 
speaker's objectives and measures to at- 
tain them? What is to be said of the 
ethics of disarming an audience, of ap-” 
pealing to base motives, of concealing 
the truth deliberately (or inadvertently), 
in order to win a response? Does a wor-+/ 
thy objective justify using admittedly 
unethical means? What is the limit be- 
yond which ignorance is culpable and 
action consequent upon ignorance is 
imputable? 


Since the teacher should contribute to 
speaker's effectiveness, the former 


ought to be concerned with his student's 
choice of objectives and the appropriate 
steps he takes to reach them. As teachers 
we need sound basic principles for deter- 
mining when a speaker's attitudes and 
methods are ethical. For loose thinking 


about 
times 


the 
will 


issues of our 
for the 


great moral 


be disastrous in- 


dividual and for society. And when con- 


fusion prevails in our minds, how can 


we, the teachers, assist our students to 


select 


and further the morally good 
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cause? If Quintilian is correct in stating 
that “the orator must above all things 
“study morality. ". then the teacher 
must study moral principles and know 
how to apply them. 


He must 
answers; he 


use reason to find correct 


must discover and use a 
system of precepts, based on nature, for 
measuring and governing human con- 
duct. The formal study of ethics em- 
braces both. For ethics is practical phi- 
losophy which studies the moral rectitude 
of human actions in accordance with the 
first principles of natural reason. In the 
study of ethics, also called “moral phi- 
losophy,” man’s reason is his guide with- 
out positive aid of divine revelation. 
The fact is that man profits from such a 
revelation; however, it is simply trans- 
mitted as outside the scope and purpose 
of ethics. 

Impossible as it is to offer here a com- 
plete system of ethics, perhaps I can sug- 
‘gest enough to stimulate teachers to ex- 
plore further the implications in saying 
that a specific act is right or wrong. 
What constitutes an action as right or 
wrong? Is kindness right and unkindness 
wrong because society judges them thus? 
But why? 

A limited analysis cannot answer all 
questions that arise in the vast complex 
area of morality. But some of Aristotle's 
ideas form a basis for determining the 
morality of human acts. 


In this paper my purpose is (1) to ex- 
plain Aristotle’s moral determinants of 
a human act: the object of the agent's 
act, his intent, and the accompanying 
circumstances; (2) to apply this gauge of 
morality to the speech situation I have 
described in the opening paragraph, 
demonstrating how Aristotle’s three de- 


terminants enable us to measure the 
1 Institutes of Ovatory, trans. John Selby 
Watson (London: H. G. Bohn, 1856) (XII, ii, 


1) II, p. 4o2. 
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morality of a speaker's human acts on 
and off the platform. 
I. ARISTOTLE’S DETERMINANTS oF 


4 Morac Act 


A. Elements of a Human Act. Whe 
a neighbor, while sound asleep, walk 
into my garden and tramples on the ger 
aniums, he performs an act of man, no 
a human act, for he has no knowledge ¢ 
what he does while asleep. If I stumbk 
and unavoidably fall on the flowers, m 


i 


know that my falling body will mip 


act is not human _ because, though | 


them, I am not free to avoid the damage 
Because of lack of knowledge and ¢ 
freedom, these are 
Now if a thief torments m 
with the unpleasant alternative, “Yow 


acts of man, not hp 
man acts. 
car or your life!” and if because of fea 
friend’s Buick which] 
am driving, relinquishing the car is; 
human act which embraces knowledg 
and The however, 
under which I give up my friend’s ca 


I surrender my 


volition. pressure, 
makes my act imperfectly voluntary ani 
less imputable to me. 

\ truly human act proceeds from i 
rational agent who knows what he doe 
and freely chooses to do it. The power 
to reason, which distinguishes men from 
brutes,? underlies man’s recognition o 
a means-to-end relationship. So, befor 
we end we mus 
know the end, the means, and the re 


choose means to an 


lationship between them. To _ perform 
human acts we need knowledge and 
freedom of choice so that “it is in ow 
power to do or not to do, and to act i 
this way or in that, and .. . know the 


reason why.’® A voluntary act supposs 


2“Man has rational principle . ... and ma 
only. . . .” Aristotle, Politica 1332b4 The Work 
of Aristotle, trans. and ed. W. D. Ross (Oxford 
The Clarendon Press, 1921). Later cited as Pol 
(All references to Aristotle’s works are to th 
Oxford edition, unless otherwise indicated.) 

3 Aristotle, Magna Moralia 118gb7. Late 
cited as Mor. 
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inowledge, for: if “voluntary” signifies 
the conscious ability to act or not, to act” 
in this way or in that, the agent must 
know what he is free to do, since every 
went acts for some end.‘ 

act of 
reluctantly yielding the Buick. to a thief 


The imperfectly voluntary 
wggests that imputability varies accord” 
ng tomy knowledge and freedom. Moral? 
esponsibility supposes sufficient cogni- 
tion and volition; otherwise, the act is 
not imputable. For instance, ignorance 
may remove all imputability. Still, there 
is a kind 


considered culpable.® Culpable ignorance 


of ignorance which must be 


results from carelessness or a refusal to 
certain facts which an agent is expected 
to know.* Conversely, when his ignor- 
he should be 


ince 1S inculpabl not 


judged guilty, if, for instance, he never 
suspected his ignorance, or has used 
reasonable means to dispel it. 


External force can remove, or at leastv 
liminish, imputability. Aristotle states 
that external force deprives a human act 
of the of He would 
that fire could cause such 


element volition.’ 
agree, then, 
terror to a victim trapped in a building 
sto induce him to kill himself in order 
Grave fear of 
this kind might remove all freedom and 


to escape death by fire. 
empty his act of volition, so that it is 
no longer imputable as suicide. Though 
detail 
elect of certain interior passions upon 


\ristotle does not treat in the 


Aristotle, Eudemia 1227636. Later 
cited as Eud. 
“A mishap is something that cannot be 


loreseen, and is not the result of wickedness: 
an error something that could have been fore- 
seen, but is not the result of wickedness; a 
Wrong something that was not unforeseen and 
does result from wickedness—for all such 
wrongs as about through desire result 
wickedness Aristotle, Rhetorica 13748, 
The Rhetoric of Aristotle: An Expanded Trans- 


come 
trom 


ation with Supplementary Examples for Stu- 
dents of ( omposition and Public Speaking, 
trans. Lane Coope1 New York: D. Appleton 
and Company, 1932), P- 77: 


‘ Eud. 15 
™Mor. 1188b>-10 
/ 


} 
oorb- 
122507 


freedom, he implies an influence in say- 
ing that man is not the cause of certain 
acts.§ 

Thus right and wrong result from 
those human acts of which man is said 
to be the cause: actions for which he is 
morally responsible. Because he is the 
conscious cause of human operations, 
ordinarily he acts voluntarily; that is, he 
knows and chooses what he does. 


B. Aristotle’s Moral Determinants. 
Having seen that the human act is de- 


liberate and free, let us consider those 


‘elements which specify it as right or 


wrong. For the fact that the agent fully 
and wills his action does not 
specify what it terminates in (a kind 
word, for instance, or murder) and what 


knows 


his purpose is. Cognition and volition 
affect responsibility which depends upon 
his functioning as a deliberate, free 
agent. What distinguish rightness from 
wrongness of conduct are the elements 


of a morally good act, the “moral deter- - 


minants.” Aristotle terms them “parti- 
culars, i.e. of the circumstances of the 
action and the objects which which it is 
concerned.”® These “particulars” are 
the object of the act, intent of the agent, 


and accompanying  circumstances,?° 
which appear in the following: 

. who he is, what he is doing [object], what 
or whom he is acting on, and sometimes also 
(e.g. instrument) he is doing it 
with, and to what end (eg. he may think his 


what what 


act will conduce to someone’s safety) [intent], 
and how he is doing it (e.g. whether gently 


or violently).11 


8 Eud. 122345-20. 

® Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea 1110b30. Later 
cited as Nic. 

10The next three quotations show that 
Aristotle groups under “particulars” what we 
list as object, intent, and circumstances. Since 
special significance attaches to the object and 
the intent, I have considered them separately 
and apart from other “particulars.’” Note, how- 
ever, that all three are intimately related in any 
given human act, and sometimes overlap. 

11 Nic. 111144-6, 
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Aristotle makes the evil of human 


actions depend upon these particulars’ 
being evil. He writes: 


If doing somebody 


full 
and 


injustice is hurting fevil 


voluntarily and with 
act] of the the 
[circumstances] and the end [intent] 


unjust kind 


object] knowledge 


{human person manner 
. the 
will know what of 


man things 


are good and what bad. 


If an agent knowingly and willingly acts 
concerning “the person, the means, and 
the end, those are the conditions of a just 
act.”?° Aristotle clearly expresses the im- 
portance of always acting from a morally 
good intention in a passage wherein he 
again puts his finger on the nature of a 
morally good act. 


The agent also must be in a certain condition 
when he does them [acts]; in the first place 


he must have knowledge, secondly he must 
choose the acts and choose them for their own 
sakes, and thirdly his action must proceed 


from a firm and unchangeable character.14 


This “firm character’ signifies a dis- 
position to do what is right. A human 
act, therefore, supposes “knowledge” 
(cognition) that discerns an object as 
right, and “choice” (volition) that seeks 


to possess it as good. 


1. Object of the Act. The moral ob- 
ject of a human act is what specifies the 
act by giving it a name or by putting it 
in a class, such as theft, murder, alms- 
giving. It is that in which the act nat- 
*urally culminates or terminates, that 
toward which man’s appetitive faculty of 
choice directly tends. The object, con-* 
sidered as the act in the abstract and 
stripped of intent and circumstances, be- 
comes the primary moral aspect of the 
act itself because it is the core of every 
act. Let us now consider how Aristotle 
relies upon the moral object for deter- 
mining the morality of a human act. 

After explaining that virtue is the 


12 Mor. 1199220. 
13 Ibid. 1195417. 


14 Nic. 1105430-35. Italics not in the original. 
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che is not a good man.”** The fact thata 


rPEACHER 


mean between the extremes of exe 
and defect, he mentions certain actioy 
which wrong an( 
never for any reason can become right 


in themselves are 
Apparently, this categorical denial jp. 
plies that not even for any good jp 
tent can such acts be good. 

[S]Jome [actions or passions] have name 
already badness, e.g. spite, shame 
lessnes, envy, and in the case of actions adultey 


that imply 


theft, murder; for all of these and uchlik 
things imply by their names that they a 
themselves bad. It is not possible, then 


ever to be right . . . one must always be wrong 

. Nor does goodness or badness . . . depen 
on committing adultery with the right wom 
an at the right time, and in the right wa 
but simply to do any of them is to go wrom 
... however they are done they are wrong. ,,i 


Referring in the Ethica Eudemia to th 
same question of evil objects, he men 
tions adultery as an “act [which] 5 

18 Con 
sequently, adding good intent and good 
circumstances cannot produce good ack 


from objects bad in themselves. 


simply in itself wicked. 


Since some objects are bad in them 
selves, the implication is that others are 
either good in themselves or may be 
good or bad, depending upon circum 
stances. Indifferent objects may entet 
into good or bad actions, for “If there 
fore the good man on there coming to 
him high honor or high office shall not 
make a right use of these, it shows that 


good man can rightly use them indicates 
that they are not in themselves bad, but 
that they are either good or, being it 
different, are made good or bad by the 
corresponding intent of the agent. This 
principle becomes clearer from the fol 
lowing analysis of the intent. 


2. Intent of Agent. The agent’s intent 


is his purpose, aim, motive, or objective 


15 [bid, 1107410-25. Italics not in the original 
16 Eud. 1221be1. 


17 Mor. 1200227-28. Italics not in the original 
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» doing something. He acts because he 
eeks a good, “. . . that which ought to 
» chosen for its own sake... .”18 Even 


vhen he chooses something evil, he 
hooses it under the aspect of good, 
for mankind always act in order to 


y 


Often man’s intent and the object of 


tain that which they think good.’ 


his act coincide, as happens when he 
voluntarily performs an act without re- 
lating it as a means to some other end. 
For example, a prankster throws over- 
board a ship’s life preserver, merely for 
the sake of tossing something into the 
water. In this situation, the intent is an 
esential element of the morality of the 
ct. But since the intent and the object 
are so Closely related as to coincide, the 
morality is ordinarily judged from the 
object. Sometimes, however, an ulterior 
motive is the agent’s dominating intent. 
For example, suppose the prankster 
throws the preserver away, intending to 
endanger the lives of passengers. In such 
1 case, the ulterior intent’ becomes a 
separate determinant of the morality of 
the act. For throwing this object over- 
board may be good or bad: if done in 
wder to save another's life, the act is 
morally good; if done in order to en- 
danger life, it is morally evil, and the 
ulterior motive is a distinct moral de- 
terminant of the act. 


Aristotle acknowleged the influence of 
the agent’s intent upon the morality of 
ihuman act when he wrote: 

- [T]he wickedness and injustice of an act 
li¢ in the purpose of the agent, and terms like 
outrage and theft addition to the 
acts. themselves, If a man _ has 
‘ruck a blow, for example, it does not follow 
that he has committed outrage; the 
blow must be motive 


such as insult to the victim or the gratification 
of the striker.20 


connote, in 
this purpose. 
wanton 


struck with a certain 


18 Rhet. 1396223. 
19 Pol. 125249, 
*0 Rhet. 1374210-12, Cooper, p. 


~I 
wt 
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Here Aristotle explicitly requires an evil 
intent as an essential condition for a 
morally evil act. Whether the evil intent 
is intimately connected with the object 
so as to coincide, or further removed as 
an ulterior motive, makes no difference. 
What is significant is the fact that Aris- 
totle attaches such importance to the 
agent’s intent. Moreover, he explicitly’ 
recognizes indifferent objects which are 
not evil unless accompanied by an evil 
intent.?? 

A good intent is so essential that with- 
out it an act cannot be morally good, for % 
“all virtue implies deliberate choice. . . 
[that] makes a man choose everything 
for the sake of some end . . . [which] is 
the noble. . . .”*? Since indifferent objects 
can be put to “right use,” as we have 
seen, a good intent injects a note of 
goodness into acts involving indifferent 
and good objects. 

Aristotle repudiates the notion that 
the end justifies the means when the 
means is evil; in other words, a good in- 
tent does not justify using an evil means. 
Doing evil for the sake of good is con- 
trary to man’s nature. For it is absurd, 
he says, to claim compulsion as an ex- 
cuse for killing a man in a game of 
blind man’s buff, in order not to find 
him. To avoid the charge of murder, 
such an act must proceed under “com- 
pulsion, and either by force, or at least 
not by nature, when he does something 
evil for the sake of good... .”** It is 
not according to man’s nature as a free, 
deliberate agent to do evil for the sake 
of good. We have seen, moreover, that 
certain objects are evil in themselves, 

21 Ethicians distinguish intended wrong from 
unintended, just as they distinguish conse- 
quences of a human act from those following 
upon an act of man. Material morality con- 
cerns the action itself and its circumstances; 
formal morality concerns the action as it ap- 
pears in the mind of the agent. Unintended 
injury is a material, not a formal, wrong. 


22 Eud. 1230a27-29. 
23 Ibid, 1225a17-20. 
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such as murder, theft, and adultery. 
These and others cannot be whitewashed 
by a good intention, because “however 
they are done they are wrong.’'** Since 
laws bind by nature or by precept (the 
former of which man will know instinc- 
tively: “For there is a natural and uni- 
the 
latter he will learn from social contact) 
he should 


versal notion of right and wrong’”’;? 


know right from wrong. 
Besides, a just man does just, noble, and 
temperate deeds? according to practical 
wisdom (right reason),?* so that “human 
good turns out to be activity of soul in 
accordance with virtue. . . .’°5 How, 
then, can a man freely choose to do evil 
for the sake of good, without actually 
doing evil? Finally, Aristotle pointedly 
expresses ideas 


these the 


moral relationship of end and means. 


concerning 


” It is possible for the aim [end] to be right 
[morally good], but for a man to go wrong 
[evil act] in the means [morally evil object] 
to that aim; and again the aim may be mistaken 
while the means leading to it are right.29 


3. Circumstances. These are accidental 
determinants accompanying a human 
act, without which the act cannot exist 
but which in some way add a certain 
morality other than that derived from 
the object and the intent. Latin rhetori- 
cians devised a scheme of questions to 
stimulate thought concerning pertinent 
circumstances: who? what? where? why? 
when? how? by what means?*° For ex- 
ample, theft in which John Brown is 
apprehended while mayor of the city is 
worse than it would be while he was 
only a private citizen. He does greater 
evil in stealing fifty dollars from a poor 


24 Nic. 1107324. 

25 Rhet. 13736, Cooper, p. 73. 
26 Nic. 1105b5-12; 1143b23-24. 
27 Mor. 1208a5-15. 

28 Nic. 1098415. 

29 Eud. 1227bg20. 

80 These are included under Aristotle's “per- 
son, manner, and means.” See Nic. 1110b30; Mor. 
1199420; 1195815-25. “Why?” (end) I have 
treated separately because of its importance. 
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man than from a wealthy merchay 
Taking money from public funds rathe 
than from an individual person may ag 
a special evil arising from scandal, if th 
deed be known. Reluctantly surrende. 
ing the treasury keys to an armed robbe 
is less blameworthy than releasing they 
without provocation. 

his analysis of the three moral & 
terminants indicates that Aristotle qj 
not accept the theory that approval 9 
society determines the moral goodnes 
of an act. At best, society is a manifestiye 
not a constitutive, norm of morality 
Moreover, Aristotle’s views on the mon 
character of the object, intent, and ce 
cumstances of an act are more basic 
the study of right and wrong. In fac 
they explain the ultimate reason for th 
correctness or incorrectness of society) 
judgments. 

II. AppLicATION OF ARISTOTLE’S 
DETERMINANTS 


When we apply Aristotle’s three é 
terminants to a speech situation, 
must analyze what the speaker does (0b 
ject), why he does it (intent), and th 


accompanying circumstances. 

In the illustration I gave at the begin 
ning of this study, the Honorable Se 
ator intends to safeguard civil right 
After he has devised a commendable bil 
for this purpose he possesses a morall 
good means to attain a noble end. Th 
ultimate end on behalf of which he i 
tends to speak is morally good, but whi 
he uses his faculties, materials, and ted 
niques to attain that end, certain ei 
human acts may arise. The fact is thi 
speech-making is an overlaid proces 
even from an ethical viewpoint. Cont 
quently, as he delivers the speech k 
performs many each 0 
which must be judged according to 0 
ject, intent, and circumstances. Thoug! 
this speaker’s ultimate end, to proted 


human acts, 
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\RISTOTELIAN BASIS FOR ETHICS OF SPEAKING 


man’s rights, is good, Aristotle wants 
each act—call it the use of a rhetorical 
device, technique, method, faculty, or 
fact—to pass the test of morality accord- 
If the 
ultimate end had been to protect Com- 


ing to the three determinants. 
munists and thereby to enable them to 
his entire 


its rhetorical sparkle 


overthrow our government, 


speech with all 
would be rendered morally evil by his 
ultimate evil intent.*? 

Persuasion raises an ethical problem 
that tantalizes speakers and teachers who 
are convinced of its usefulness but un- 
able to explain its morality. The Sena- 
tor’s techniques, such as gaining and 
holding attention, enlisting sympathetic 
understanding by an appeal to fairness, 
allavs fear, smothers 


his ethos which 


doubt, and breeds confidence—these and 


many other means of persuasion are in- | 


different objects which he may use for 


good or evil. His underlying intent- 
which is good is the main factor deter- 
mining their morality. If he chooses 


facts, evidence, and arguments, and uses 
his speaking powers for a good end, not 
to deceive or dishonor, the diversified 
activities of his speaking will be morally 
good because they satisfy the conditions 
lor a morally good act. Common sense 
bids him appear at his best: his disposi- 


tion and 


favorably manifested, words 
phrases neatly laundered, and arguments 
brightly He 


irascibility as he would a soiled handker- 


polished. should conceal 


chief, and should try to kindle eagerness 
as he would a fire on a winter morning. 
Certainly, drawing upon morally good 


‘If the agent’s intent is mixed—partly good, 
partly bad—the act is evil when the bad part 
of the intent is made the sole cause of his ac- 
tion. When the bad intent is only slightly evil 
and only partly the cause of his action, the act 
will be partly good and partly bad. But if the 
bad intent is gravely evil, though only partly 
the cause, the act is completely evil. See Celes- 
ine N. Bittle, Man and Morals: Ethics (Mil- 


Waukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1950), p. 
hy Y, 195 
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psychological aids to attain his goal is 
both good ethics commendable 
rhetoric. 


and 


Two other instruments of persuasion 
need special the appealsv 
through logic and the emotions. The 
Senator, a rational agent, is expected 
to be logical. To sharpen his appeal 
through logic, his speech teacher might, , 
suggest a more varied presentation of 
arguments: from sign, cause and effect, 


emphasis: 


analogy, definition, and so on—but no 
one can seriously object that he has used 
logic to stab his listeners in the back 
with an enthymeme. Considered rhetor- 
ically, his use of logic may be bad, but it” 
is not morally bad, unless he has an 
evil intent. For logical proof is an in- 
different object which derives its morali- 
ty from the good or bad intent of the 
agent. Illogical argumentation, if inten- 
tional, bespeaks an intent to mislead 
and is morally bad. 


Man’s passions are part of his God-. 
given nature and he can put them to 
good or bad use. The Senator’s appeals 
to man’s higher passions of love, pity, 
and hope are good, so long as his intent 
and the circumstances are good. Base 
motives, or the lower passions, as we 
term them, merit the same consideration, 
though circumstances may establish nar- 
rower restrictions. If the Honorable 
Speaker appeals to either higher or low- 
er passions, for instance, in order to 
arouse his confreres to overthrow legiti- 
mate authority or to pass an unjust law, 
the appeal is evil. However, sending con- 
gressmen to their chambers with a burn- 
ing, yet controllable, determination to 
defeat Communists by morally good 
means is morally good persuasion. 

Deliberate falsification 
sciously and deliberately changing facts 
or figures, twisting bits of evidence from 
context, or deliberately drawing a pic- 
ture at variance with truth. A lawyer's 


means con-¢ 
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use of advocacy to present his case in its 
best light is morally good, so long as his 
actions are truthful and honest.*? Advo- 
cacy means supporting his client’s case, 
not working to destroy it. And we have a 
right to conceal information which an- 
other has no right to pry from us. Other- 
wise, secrets would be impossible. Ac- 
cordingly, a speaker may take advantage 
of favorable circumstances in which a 
areasonable listener could understand two 
possible interpretations of the response, 
without the speaker’s telling a lie. For 
example, a bothersome acquaintance 
stops you on the street to ask, “Did you 
beat your wife last night?” The response, 
“No,” might mean “Absolutely not,” or 
as the circumstances indicate, ““None of 
When the Senator de- 
liberately falsifies, he commits a moral 
fault because he frustrates the natural 
purpose of speech, which is to manifest 


”” 


your business. 


his judgments to other people. More- 
over, society suffers a serious detriment if 
mendacious speech interferes with the 
intercommunication of human minds. 
Unconscious misrepresentation §signi- 
“fies withholding the truth inadvertently. 
The result may be a partial distortion or 
complete misrepresentation through ig- 
norance which is vincible or invincible. 
Of course, if the Senator does not pos- 
sess the requisite knowledge and free- 
dom, his act may be merely an act of 
man. But right reason dictates that he 
assume responsibility for his statements, 
so he must use prudence to remove 
ignorance. Ignorance is not a weapon by 
which he conveniently dispatches im- 
putability. Vincible ignorance means, for 
instance, that the Senator should have 
known the facts, according to the norm 
s2“T will employ for the purpose of main- 
taining the causes confided to me such means 
only as are consistent with truth and honor, 
and will never seek to mislead the Judge o1 
jury by an artifice or false statement of fact or 


law. ...” From the oath of admission to the 
bar of the state of Washintgon. 
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of what a prudent and CONSCieNtigy 
man would do to prepare himself { 
work in the Senate and for the partig 
lar speech at hand. The question is, pjj 
he use care proportionate to the impor 
tance and gravity of the situation? _j 
ignorance is invincible if he did what; 
prudent and conscientious man woul 
have done under similar circumstangs 
If he proceeds with caution proportion 
ate to the gravity of the situation andj 
he is totally unaware of misrepresent 
tion, the fault which results is mere) 
material, not formal, for the act is no 
a human act. 


The fact that the Senator speaks in 
generalities and stacks the cards in bi 
favor is not necessarily unethical. Gep. 
eralizations are true, as far as they 
Card-stacking may be merely the mor 
favorable selection of 
materials. So long as intent and circum 


(morally good) 
stances are good, these practices are up 
right. But if generalization and card 
stacking amount to deliberate falsifia 
tion, the acts are evil. An express intent 
to mislead and to 
befuddle by concealing details essential 
to the truth makes the actions evil. Her 
an important circumstance is the op 
portunity for rebuttal by which congres 


by generalization 


men can crucify a member and unstack f 


his cards faster than he managed 
arrange them. The likelihood of t 
buttal leaves him less inclined to gem 
eralize with a deceitful intent. 


Name-calling may be only harmles 
banter which bespeaks no evil intent. In 
political encounters, epithets of a certai 
indignity pass as accepted maneuvers ol 
the game. Nobody takes them seriously, 
except perhaps the victim, who attempt 
to outdo his opponent in the practic 
of name-calling. On the other hand, af 
epithet deliberately based on untruth 
attaches a false label to the victim, and 
to the perpetrator, a true one. This evil 
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at is calumny. Even if an opprobrious 
epithet is true, the victim’s right to his, 
reputation may supersede the people's 
right to expose unworthy public officials. 
if so, use of the epithet is detraction. 
Whoever utters a damaging epithet with- 
out due consideration for rights violates 
his duty to protect his neighbor's good 
name. : 
Exaggerated speech means magnifying” 
bevond the limits of truth. Hyperbole is 
the rhetorical figure of obvious exaggera- 
tion, overstatement for effect, or ampli- 
not meant to be understood 
The 
includes various degrees of over- 


fication 


literally. broad term, “exaggera- 
tion,” 
statement: an easily recognized toying 
with fact, an obvious overstatement, and 
The Senator's 


fattery of his constituents and oppo- 


deliberate falsification. 
nents and the padding of his speech with 
facts, numbers, and arguments are forms 

f exaggeration. 

If exaggeration has not substantially < 
altered the truth or has not made it 
unlikely that an average listener will 
detect overstatement in the speaker’s 
moral 
fault; otherwise, it savors of deception 
which is 


words or manner, there is no 


Members of 
Congress are particularly apt to detect 


morally wrong. 
a speaker overstepping the bounds. 

When exaggeration 
reaches the point of falsification it be- 


the Senator's 
comes immoral, provided he intends evil 
or has foreseen the evil consequences of 
his exaggeration but does not use reason- 
able care to avert them. This falsification 
may occur with regard to statistics, gar- 
bling of facts, twisting of evidence, gen- 
erating a false light that transforms non- 
fact into fact, and the like. Here, ciry 
cumstances are highly important, for the 
audience level establishes certain limits 
for him. For instance, a strange speaker 
appearing before an uneducated group 


ulaccustomed to subtle overstatement 
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must be on guard to avoid misrepresen- 
tation. What one audience recognizes as 
hyperbole may sound like orthodox 
doctrine to a gullible group; if the 
speaker is aware of this likelihood while 
he is exaggerating his intent seems to 
be to mislead. 

The Senator may flatter his constitu- 
ents and his opponents to gain their 
support. But they will discount his pro- 
fuse praise; accept as a good means to 
a good end what is moderate and sin- 
cere; and mark as evil what is insincere 
because it appears to rise from an evil 
intent. 

Perhaps he pads his speech with un- 
necessary words or details, simply be- 
cause his style is amplified, florid, or 
loose. He may “blow up” his case with 
imaginary details without affecting the 
substantial truth and without mislead- 
ing the average listener. There is nothing 
unethical in these forms of exaggeration. 
But if he deliberately fabricates or dis- 
torts significant facts or evidence he in- 
tends to mislead the listeners and 
culpable. 


is 


Evidently Aristotle's determinants of 
the morality of a human act are not a 
magic formula that gives to all who 
come upon it an instantaneous solution. 
Even after we understand these basic 
elements and their application to ethical 
problems we must carefully analyze the 
agent's intent, the object, and the cir- 
cumstances. Besides, we should seek to 
broaden our understanding of human 
nature and human society, both key 
factors in a study of ethics. We have to 
cultivate the inquisitiveness of a philoso- 
pher who persistently searches for truth. 
We should be careful to equip ourselves 
with a set of principles of morality that 
are sound and serviceable. In all these 
endeavors Aristotle’s thorough search for 
truth and his moral determinants form a 
basis that we must not neglect. 








SPEECH EDUCATION IN NEW JERSEY: 
A STATEWIDE SURVEY 


Arthur A. Eisenstadt and Ruth G. Arnold 


SURVEY of the speech offerings in 
A the public schools of New Jersey 
has long been needed to discover the 
present scope of speech education in the 
state and the trends of its growth. Such 
a survey would identify those areas al- 
ready having successful speech programs 
and serve to encourage administrators, 
members of boards of education, teach- 
other communities 
(both within and outside the state) to 
plan for the development of speech pro- 
grams in their respective school systems. 
Fo! 


ers, and leaders in 


these undertook the 


survey we describe below. 


reasons we 

To each of the twenty-one county su- 
perintendents of schools we sent an ex- 
planatory letter and a questionnaire. 
We asked each superintendent to supply 
as much information as he could con- 
cerning the existence and extent of the 
speech program in his county. In the 
questionnaire we suggested that if in 
each of the cities or townships there 


Readers of The Speech Teacher are familiar 
with the name of the senior author of this re- 


port because of earlier publications in The 
Speech Teacher. His “As Others See Us” ap- 
peared in the issue for March, 1952; “Speech 


Education 
leges,” in 
Speech in 


Survey of New Jersey Junior Col- 
November, 1953; and “The Role of 
the New Jersey School Program,” in 
November, 1956. Dr. Eisenstadt is a consultant 
in Speech Correction for the Department of 
Special Education, Newark Board of Education, 
and University College, Rutgers University. He 
also has a private speech practice in Montclair. 

The junior author has not previously written 
for The Speech Teacher. Currently an Assistant 
Professor of Speech at the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Jersey City, at the time of making the 
survey Mrs. Arnold was Supervisor of Speech 
for the Union City [New Jersey] Public Schools. 
She received her B.A. degree from the New 
Jersey State Teachers College at Montclair and 
her A.M. and Ed.D. degrees from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in 1940, 1945, 
and 1954, respectively. 


‘a total of forty-five names to us. The 


were some key person who could giv 
us more detailed information that th 
superintendent supply us with the nay 
and address of the teacher or administy 
tor who could best answer the que 
tionnaire. 

Each of the twenty-one recipients 
turned the questionnaire he had 
ceived, either having answered it or} 
dicating the person who might be be 
ter able to supply the data we hadr 
quested. 


The county superintendents suggest 


individuals were mostly residents of th 
larger metropolitan areas of the stat 
in Essex, Hudson, Passaic, Union, aw 
Bergen counties. We sent a more t 
tailed questionnaire to these forty-i 
teachers and administrators, requestity 
information in five different and distine 
areas. From these forty-five questia 
naires we learned the names of nineteet 
key people throughout the state wh 
had direct experience with the speed 
programs in their schools. To these nit 
teen we sent a letter concerning tk 
purpose and nature of the survey ant 
the detailed questionnaire. 

From sixteen of these nineteen peopl 
we received replies to our requests for 
data. We base our findings on these si 
teen answers to the detailed question 
naire. In all, we queried eighty-tigh 
individuals the state, 0 
once, but several times, during the sf 
vey in order to verify the data we @ 
lected. 


throughout 


All of the twenty-one counties of Ne 
Jersey, from Atlantic to Warren, wet 
included in the survey. To date, in ele 
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en of the twenty-one counties there is 
99 established program in speech. How- 
ver, superintendents in several of 
hese counties expressed the hope that 
» the near future there might be some 
consideration of the speech needs of stu- 
dents in their localities. 

\ccording to the reports we received, 
the greatest concentration of work in 
weech and the largest number of teach- 
as of speech are in the metropolitan 
ea. Essex County has twenty full-time 
County has sixteen 


eachers; Hudson 


(ylltime teachers and one _ part-time 
teacher; Passaic County has thirteen full- 
time teachers; Union County has ten 
full-time teachers and one_ part-time 
teacher; Bergen County has eight full- 
time teachers of speech. 

\pproximately 10,658 children are re- 
eiving speech therapy, under sixty- 
sven? correctionists. The correctionists 
see pupils once a week, on the average; 
fom only one school did we receive a 
report of a therapist’s meeting with 
pupils twice a week. 

The number of children participating 

speech improvement? programs 
ranges from approximately one per cent 

{the school population to twenty per 
cent; in some instances it is as high as 
ihundred per cent. Those schools that 
do include speech improvement in their 
speech programs do so according to a 
vanety Of plans. In eleven systems the 
speech improvement program is in the 
igh school; eight school systems present 
speech improvement in the elementary 
school; in seven systems it is part of 
the English the 


program throughout 


This number does not include those cor 
rectionists working with private agencies who 
also serve the schools in their areas. In at 
areas of the state there are tentative 
plans for the employment of additional correc- 
Honists in the near future. 

*By “speech improvement” we mean basic 
instruction in the fundamentals of speech: voice, 
‘ction, simple public speaking, listening, con- 
‘sation, telephoning, and interviewing. 


east Six 
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schools; in eight, speech improvement is 
a separate course; in six it is elective, 
and in three, required. However, be- 
cause of semantic confusion among some 
of the respondents concerning “speech,” 
“English work,” “communication,” “oral 
English,” and similar terms, we could 
not ascertain the total number of Eng- 
lish and other classroom teachers en- 
gaged in teaching various speech skills. 
The teachers of speech improvement per 
se total twenty-five. 

There was no clear indication of the 
number of children participating in 
classes in speech arts. In general, where 
speech is available in a school, the tradi- 
tional emphasis is on dramatic arts. In 
general, activities in the speech arts are 
available to the gifted few; no respond- 
ent reported a school system in which 
speech arts are accessible to all stu- 
dents. According to this survey, eighty- 
six teachers of speech arts are employed 
in the state. 

So far as we can determine, there are 
approximately 561 students with hear- 
ing handicaps. We do not present this 
figure as an exact finding, however; it is 
merely a by-product of the survey as 
those who may have been in a position 
to present valid information relayed it 
to us. 

The program in the 
state that this survey revealed is Jersey 
City’s, established in 1918. In the 1930's 


oldest known 


there was a noticeable surge of new pro- 
grams. In the 1950's there was another 
period of increase in the number of 
speech programs. The greatest amount 
of activity at present seems to be in the 
field of speech correction. Speech arts, in 
instances as elective courses, re- 
ceive the next greatest amount of em- 
phasis, with least emphasis on speech 
improvement. There were reports from 
only two schools of significant growth in 
each of the three areas of speech cor- 


most 








1g0 


rection, speech improvement, and speech 
arts. 

The replies from the sixteen areas 
throughout the state indicate that in 
eleven school systems there is a provision 
for screening all pupils to discover 
speech problems. In four systems there 
is no over-all screening. (One respondent 
did not reply to this question.) In seven 
school systems the correctionist in charge 
conducts the screening. Four systems 
utilize referrals. In one school tape re- 
cordings are made of all the pupils’ 
voices. In most of the systems the tape 
recorder and the pure-tone audiometer 
are regarded as indispensable tools for 
diagnosis and therapy. 

As one of us has reported elsewhere,® 
the team concept is growing in the New 
Jersey school systems. Specialists in 
various areas pertinent to the growing 
child and his problems are appearing 
in the schools in greater numbers and 
with increasing frequency. For instance, 
there are not only school nurses, but also 
school physicians in all the sixteen sys- 
tems represented in this survey. All but 
one of the systems employ a school psy- 
chologist, and in twelve there is a school 
dentist. It is perhaps indicative of the 
direction of the growth of special serv- 
ices that school psychologists outnumber 
school dentists. Five systems have added 
social workers to their staff. This addi- 
tion of special personnel suggests the 
administrative view that truancy and 
behavior problems may be due to the 
pupils’ homes and social backgrounds— 
a view which teachers of speech have 
long utilized in their therapeutic pro- 
grams. Other additions to the special 
services (and “special” is fast becoming 
inaccurate and obsolete in this context) 
are those of otologists. At present four 
school communities utilize otologists to 


3 Arthur A. Eisenstadt, “Selected New Jersev 
Sources of Interest to the Speech Correctionist”’ 
(Newark: Division of Special Education, 1956 
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facilitate the diagnosis and proper play 
ment of pupils with hearing losses ap) 
allied speech disorders. This vary 
array of specialists suggests that Speer 
education in New Jersey is based on th 
“whole child” concept. 

The respondents report twelve di 
ferent textbooks* in use in the sixtes 
school systems. These books represey 
two clearly discernible areas of ey 
phasis, one on speech improvement, tlk 
other on speech arts. The two emphay 
seem to be approximately equal. h 
Newark schools there are two separate 
speech textbooks, one for speech co 
rection, the other for speech skills i 
social situations. This wide range ¢ 
textbooks is evidence of th 
divergence in the philosophical approat 
to speech education, in the proportion 
stress on various facets of speech traip- 
ing, and, ultimately, in the very goak 


further 


and purposes of the speech programs ip 


+ Alphabetically by author(s) they are # 
follows: 
Louise Abney and Dorothy Miniace, Thi 


Way to Better Speech (Yonkers, 
World Book Company, 1940). 
Alice Evelyn Craig, The Speech Arts: A Text 
book of Oral English (2d. rev. ed.; New York 
The Macmillan Company, 1941). 
E. F. Elson and Alberta Peck, The Art @ 
Speaking (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1952). 
Francis J. Griffith, Catherine Nelson, am 
Edward Stasheff, Your Speech (New York: Hat 
court, Brace and Company, 1955). 
Wilhelmina G. Hedde and William Norwoo 
Brigance, American Speech (Philadelphia: J.} 
Lippincott Company, 1955). 
Grace A. McCullough, Work 
Book for Speech Improvement 
pression Company, 1940). 


New York 


and Practice 
(Boston: Ex 


Letitia Raubicheck, Speech Improvemetl 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952). 
Lew Sarett, William Trufant Foster, av 
James H. McBurney, Speech: A High Schoo 
Course (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company 
1943)- ’ 
Lucille D. Schoolfield, Better Speech and 


Better Reading: A Practice Book (Boston: 
pression Company, 1937). 





Louise Binder Scott and J. J. Thomps 
Speech Ways (St. Louis: Webster Publishing 
Company, 1955). 

Talking Time (St. Louis: Webse 


Publishing Company, 1951). 
Clara B. Stoddard, Sounds for Little Folk 
Boston: Expression Company, 1940). 
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ye schools of New Jersey. It was to 
his last factor that we next directed our 
tention. 

According to the respondents, in elev- 
« school systems the primary goal. of 
e speech program is speech correction 
for handicapped pupils, with speech 
mprovement for all pupils as a major 
soal. In 
seech arts is the present goal, with -the 


four systems training in the 
mplication that there will eventually be 
n increase in the amount of training 
n the speech arts. Two respondents re- 
orted that developing the pupils’ poise 
nd confidence is the goal of the speech 
programs in their schools. Another pair 
sated the aim of their programs was to 
the students with under- 


provide an 


standing of speech planning and organi- 


ition. The following statements are 
revealing: 

lo help the child to express his own thoughts, 
eeds, and desires with distinction [sic] 
nd clarity 

rhe correct production and natural pres- 
tation of sounds, words, and ideas. 

Speech correction and speech improvement 
for all who need it 


Better communication skills and greater per- 


nal enrichment = fe all the pupils we can 
ach 

It is quite understandable and _ in- 
evitable that quite different methods 


should develop in different communities. 
Both the varving needs of the school 
populations of widely separated areas 
and the differing backgrounds and ideol- 
gies of the teachers ensure a disparity 
ot approaches. In many respects it is fit- 
ting and proper that there should be 
‘ariation and adaptation to local con- 
tions, Further, such wide divergence 


these con 


munities, particularly 
pedagog- 


(aly, and socid-economically substan- 


hose which are ethnically, 
lially different. be speaks both independ- 
fiexibilitv. Nevertheless, so 


especially when it ex- 
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tends to the virtual exclusion or omis- 
sion of certain goals and areas of speech 
education leads one to wonder if a more 
inclusive and widely consistent pattern 
of speech education (perhaps with the 
common core curriculum philosophy as 
its foundation) might not lead to a more 
nearly uniform and effective teaching 
program. 


On the basis of the data the question- 
naire elicited, certain directional pat- 
terns of growth seem to be identifiable, 
and it is possible to make several ap- 
parently tenable observations. First, in- 
struction in speech (in the specialized 
teacher sense of the term) is assuming 
substantial proportions in New Jersey. 
There are apparently four major di- 
visions of this instruction: speech cor- 
rection, speech improvement, commun- 
ication skills (public speaking, group 
discussion, and debate), and speech arts 
(e.g., oral interpretation, dramatics, and 
choral speaking). Within these divisions, 
speech education in New Jersey, which 
began on an organized system-wide basis 
as long ago as 1918, is expanding rap- 
idly. In the last decade the number of 
communities engaging speech specialists 
has almost doubled, and there are many 
indications that more communities 
throughout the state are planning to 
develop either new or more extensive 
speech programs. 


Further, there is a change in the em- 
phasis on various phases of speech edu- 
cation. Traditionally, the speech arts, 
particularly dramatics and declamation, 
have received the greatest amount of at- 
tention. While class plays and the oral 
reading of poetry continue to play a 
justly important part in activities for 
creative expression, the trend seems to 
be toward a constantly growing emphasis 
on speech correction. Although respond- 
ents reported little increase in instruc- 
tion in speech improvement, some of 
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them expressed the opinion that there is 


a definite need for increase. 


Where radio speaking, debate, discus- 


such an 


sion, dramatics, or participation in as- 
sembly programs are available to pupils, 
they are typically part of the English 
program, or extracurricular 
ities. 


are activ- 


The concept of speech education is 
evolving. Opinions concerning the ex- 


education includes a broad COVErage 
the total speech spectrum: arts, scien 
crafts, and related subjects. This circ, 
stance sugests that it will becop, 
possible to employ the services of i 
cialists whose training in and perspe 
tive of other areas are sufficiently bre 
for them to aid in the integrative gy 
of general education. 


N. 


; In summary, then, the speech progra— many 
tent to which entire classes, rather than . Aerie MA. 
as 4 ; in New Jersey is vigorous, and is mf about 
selected individuals, shall receive speech ' 4 rh 
: : 4 : ing rapid strides forward. Its over} may > 
instruction are changing, involving the . , ’ a 
ny shoudl? Ong: all speech picture compares quite favorahh— 1g 4 
issue Of classroom versus clinic training. “h th mtr ; aie 
aes ; — wi 1ose of other states, ¢ is dep 
Che use of a literary or general diction Bs ¢ S, and as ng 
; . . . ving. ay 
approach in contrast to dealing with a '™tely improving. We have by no meng % - 
fo ’ wae . hi - & necesse 
single sound or specific speech defect reached the point which we can a ~ 
» ; a me hae : ; ac en 
per se is undergoing scrutiny and re- Should attain, and, woefully, many cm Feder: 
. ‘ F ; - os ; ER ge ederé 
evaluation. Attitudes toward specialty munities are as yet entirely without 
training and _ teacher background are speech program. But we can justifiab) Feat 
also changing. Apparently there is an point to our protessional growth wit article 
increasing number of specialists whose pride and gratification. nation 
fortun 
reflect 
Tee 
EXCURSUS be col 
RULE.—Before attempting to read a lesson, the learner should make MALE 
himself fully acquainted with the subject, as treated of in that lesson, publi 
and endeavor to make his own, the feelings and sentiments of the writer. matic 
For this purpose, every lesson should be well studied beforehand, and ” 
no scholar should be permitted to attempt to read any thing, which he , 
: : , 4. “bey: decid 
can not easily understand. When he has thus identified himself with the 
author, he has the substance of all rules in his own breast. It is by going pene! 
to nature that we find rules. The child or the savage orator, never mis- lion, 
takes in inflection, or emphasis, or modulation. The best speakers and of pu 
readers are those who follow the impulse of nature as felt in their own This 
hearts, or most closely imitate it as observed in others. As the first and wi 
. oa J § 
most important step, then, let the reader or speaker enter deeply into the 
feelings and sentiments, which he is about to express in the language of Curre 
another. This direction is placed at the threshold of this subject, because many 
the prevailing fault in reading is listlessness and dullness, and the prin- with 
cipal cause of this fault, is want of interest in the subject which is or 
ought to be before the mind.—William H. McGuffey, McGuffey'’s Newly Like 
Revised Eclectic Fourth Reader: Containing Elegant Extracts in Prose uscrip 
and Poetry, with Rules for Reading, and Exercises in Articulation, De- desk 
fining, etc. (Cincinnati: Winthrop B. Smith & Company, 1853), pp. 7-8. t mi 
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THE SPEECH CONTEST: 
MEDIUM OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Donald C. 


EVER, it appears in surveying the 
| one American scene, have so 
many people written sO many essays 
about a single subject. Although there 
may be differences of opinion concern- 
ing the definition of the term and the 
means of achieving it, there is apparent- 
ly general agreement that education is 
necessary, and practically everyone is 
endorsing it. It even has its place in the 
Federal budget. 


and 
articles in periodicals are evidence of the 


Feature stories in newspapers 


national concern for education. But, un- 


fortunately, the local scene may not 


reflect this national concern. 


Teachers and administrators seem to 
e confident that, once they have trans- 


the school 


will 


nitted their message to 
} 


lic, a favorable reaction auto- 


atically result. 


But when an administrator or teacher 


decides it is advisable to interest the 


general public in the local school situa- 
tion, how can he do so? What techniques 
of public relations are available to him? 
This latter question assumes the educa- 
tor’s philosophical acceptance of the 
current necessity of public relations. ‘Too 
many of us ask, “Should I be concerned 


with public relations?” when a better 


Like several other essays in this issue, in man- 
script form this one has been on the editor’s 
desk (not in his files) for months, waiting until 
it might “print to fit.” (Unlikely as it may 
vem, it is often more difficult to find space 
‘or a short essay than it is for a longer one.) 
The author is an Instructor in Communica- 
ton, Speech, and Drama at the Michigan Col- 
‘ge of Mining and Technology. Mr. Blanding 
itcelved his B.S. from Ithaca College in 1935, 
ls A.M. from Cornell University in 1941. 


Blanding 


question is, “Can I afford to ignore 
public relations today?” 

The term “public relations,” of course, 
has unpleasant connotations for many 
people, bringing to mind the characters 
in The Hucksters and similar novels. A 
reluctance to identify himself with Park 
Avenue copy writers blocks many a 
teacher’s response to the question I have 
posed above. Add to this the unfortunate 
connotations of “propaganda,” and an 
objective approach to the question be- 
comes almost impossible. But surely one 


can maintain his professional stature in 


using any medium of communication to 
interest citizens in local schools. Perhaps 
some teachers need to remind themselves 
that the purpose “to inform” is not syn- 
onymous with “propaganda” 





and that 
that word is not necessarily base. Cer- 
tainly one of the early users of the term, 
Pope Gregory XV, was unaware of any 
evil connotations in 1622 he 
founded a College of Propaganda to 
supervise the foreign missions of the 
Roman Catholic Church and to train 


priests for them. 


when 


Once the administrator or teacher has 
accepted the value of public relations 
to his school, he faces financial problems 
and discovers that those who appear on 
radio and television are not alone in 
needing sponsors. Only the teacher's 
creativity limits the number of public 
relations projects which sponsors can 
foster otherwise, but 
speech contests constitute an excellent 


beginning. 


financially and 


To gain public interest in your school 
program, give local organizations and 
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local units of national organizations op- 
portunities to participate in the school 
program as sponsors. In any community 
there are as Many potential sponsors as 





and remember 
that there are other organizations than 


there are organizations 


service clubs. Clubs whose membership 
have specialized interests are potential 
sponsors, as well. Many organizations 
now offer annual prizes in various fields 
of study; it is probable that more would 
do so if they had the opportunity. 

The case of the United Steel Workers 


of America illustrates such an oppor- 


tunity. The national headquarters of 


this group urged local units to mark the 
birthday of one of its founders, the late 
Philip Murray. Although the national 
office suggested several possibilities for 
the celebrations, each local group was 
free to select its own individual observ- 
ance. 

The Philip Murray Award Speech 
Contest was the contribution of Local 
No. 1664, of Ely, Minnesota. The presi- 
dent of the local, who had been ac- 
quainted with Mr. Murray and knew of 
his interest in education, suggested that 
such an event would be a worthy project, 
and the membership of the local ap- 
proved it. 

The sponsors provided four possible 
titles for extemporaneous speeches, four 
awards, and district officials to serve at 
the presentation ceremony at which the 
winners received their awards. All stu- 
dents of Ely Junior College were eligible 
to participate—but all the contestants 
were members of the speech class. 


Administrators of the school organized 
the contest.t There were so many en- 


i1In this essay my purpose is not to give 
detailed directions for organizing and _ con- 
ducting a speech contest. For a brief but com- 
plete account of necessary procedures, see 
Thomas L. Dahle, “A Community-Sponsored 
Speech Contest,” The Speech Teacher, IV 
(March, 1955), 110-112. 
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trants in the contest it was necessary; 
devote two evenings to hearing ther 
The speakers drew lots for the order jy 
which they appeared before their a 
dience and the three judges who selecy 
the prize winners. An assembly roomy 
the scene of both the contest and th 
later awards ceremony, all of which» 
recorded on tape. These tapes furnish 
material for four of Local No. 1664 
weekly 
WELY. 

The link between the president of th 


radio programs over Statig 


local and Mr. Murray made this conte 
a “natural” for members of the unig 
But other members of the public wer 
interested in the event. Word-of-mout 
commuication seems to have declined jy 
importance with the growth of the mas 
media, but in many instances, evident) 
word of mouth was valuable. Of cour 
utilized radio a 
all ou 
contacts with the public we stressed ths 
they were welcome to attend. 


we newspaper and 


nouncements as well, and in 


The contest generated a great deal « 
student the mone 


tary appeal attracted many of the con 


interest. Obviously, 
testants. But the entrants were not th 
only members of the speech class wh 
participated in the contest. Some wh 
did not, had an opportunity for publi 
display of their skills. One of the mem 
bers of the speech class served as chair 
man for the two evenings of speeches 
and the presentation of awards. Two 
other members of the class functioned it 
these situations, one of them announcing 
the time, place, and occasion of the tape 
recordings, and the other operating the 
recorder. 

Such a contest obviated some of the 
artificiality of the classroom speaking 
situation. And of course the fact that 
the tapes were later to be broadcast 
made careful planning and_ timing at 


the programs necessary, thus givili 


the st 
perienc 
were tl 
broadc 
ynion’' 
in its 
profite 
ers (in 
tended 
thus | 
into d 
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the re 
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CsSaty yh rhe students additional valuable ex- sponsored speech contest, my purpose is 
1g ther perience. Among the sponsor's profits not merely to report a past event, but to 
order} yere the tape recordings for four radio encourage other teachers to experiment 
heir wf pyoadcasts. And I believe that the with similar contests under local spon- 
) Selec’ ynion’s concern for education helped it sorships. We cannot fully profit from the 
Com wap jn its public relations. ‘The school almost universal interest in education if 
and profited because the many radio listen- we do not find some means of focusing 
rhich y ers (in addition to those who had at- s¢ on local schools. A speech contest is an 
urnishe— tended the contest) heard the speeches, excellent way of doing so, and many 
». 160/\F thus bringing the work of the school i: : ) 
Station int lin ‘ct contact with a large segment organizations need only t be ap- 
into aire £ g . 
of the public. Both the immediate and proached to serve as sponsors. Such 
nt Of thE the remote audience could hear each of COMtests are valuable not only to the 
$ coniex} the presentations and judge the value of students (both participants and non-par- 
© unionf the course in speech. ticipants), but the school, the sponsor, 
lic wer In presenting this description of a and the general public as well. 
»f-mout 
lined j 
the mas 
vident! ae . _ 
an EXCURSUS 
dio at ACCENT. 
all o IN every word, which contains more than one syllable, one of the 
sed th syllables is pronounced with a somewhat greater stress of voice, than 
the others; as, love’-ly, where this stress is on the first syllable; and, 
deal re-burn’, where it is on the last syllable. This syllable is said to be ac- 
cented. The accented syllable is distinguished by this mark (’), the same 
> ‘mone which is used in inflections. 
he 7 In most cases, custom is the only guide for placing the accent on one 
not th syllable rather than another. Sometimes, however, the same word is 
ass wh differently accented, in order to mark its different meanings; as, 
new Con’-jure, to practice enchantments, and con-jure’, to entreat. 
publ Gal’-lant, brave. gal-lant’, a gay fellow. 
Au’-gust, a month. au-gust’, grand, &c. 
#: med A number of words, also, have their accent on one syllable when 
S chair | verbs or adjectives, and on another, when nouns; as, 
peeches | Sub’-ject, the noun; and to sub-ject’, the verb. 
s. TW Pres’-ent, to pre-sent’, 
oned in Con’-duct, to con-duct’, 
—s Ob’-ject, to ob-ject’, 
he tap. —Wiliam H. McGuffey, McGuffey's Newly Revised Eclectic Fourth 
; Reader: Containing Elegant Extracts in Prose and Poetry, with Rules for 
ing the Reading, and Exercises in Articulation, Defining, etc. (Cincinnati: Win- 
throp B. Smith & Company, 1853), p. 24. 
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IN DEFENSE OF EXPLANATORY SPEECHES 


Thomas M. 


WO recent statements by promi- 
nent specialists indicate that spec- 
ialties separate us and make our points 
of view incomprehensible to our friends. 
J. Robert Oppenheimer says of the 
sciences: 

The frontiers of science are separated now 
by long years of study, by specialized vocab- 
ularies, arts, techniques and knowledge from 
the common heritage even of a most civilized 
society; and anyone working at the frontier of 
such science is in that sense a very long way 
from home, a long way too from the practical 
arts that were its matrix and origin, as indeed 
they were of what we today call art. 

The specialization of science is an inevitable 
accompaniment of progress; yet it is full of 
dangers, and it is cruelly wasteful, since so 
much that is beautiful and enlightening is cut 
off from most of the world. Thus it is 
to the role of the scientist that he not 
find truth and communicate it to his 
fellows, but that he teach, that he try to 
bring the most honest and intelligible account 
of new knowledge to all who will try to learn.1 


proper 
merely 
new 


But the scientists are not the only in- 
articulate specialists. A. Whitney Gris- 
wold points to the law: 

To be effective the rule of law must be com- 
prehended by society, not as an esoteric con- 
cept, but as a working principle comparable to 
regular elections and the secret ballot; and the 
plain fact is that it is not so comprehended 
This, I think, is an educational deficiency. .. . 

The American people do not sufficiently un- 
derstand the rule of law because it has never 
In 1939 Kenyon College awarded the author of 
this essay an A.B. degree—with a major in bi- 
ology. For the next three years he taught Eng- 
lish in the Iolani School in Honolulu. After a 
year as an Instructor in Speech at Kenyon Col- 
lege, he drove an ambulance for the American 
Field Service from 1943 to 1945. 

Since 1945 Dr. Sawyer has been teaching in 
the Department of English of the College of 
Engineering of the University of Michigan, 
where he is an Assistant Professor of English. 
The University of Michigan awarded him the 
Ph.D. in speech in 1953. 

1 “Prospects in the Arts and Sciences,” Vital 
Speeches, XX1I (1 February, 1955), 1004-1007. 


Sawyer, Jr. 


been properly explained to them. The legal 
profession has not succeeded in explaining it 
perhaps because it has been too busy with a 
hoc issues and winning cases. The teaching pro. 
fession has not succeeded in explaining it per 
haps because it has not sensed its true im. 
portance. If the two great pillars of society, law 
and learning, are to stand, the professional Tep- 
resentatives of each must come to the aid of 
the other. . . 2 


Teaching public speaking in an engi 
neering college will soon show anyon 
that this process of separation through 
specialization begins early. The chem 
ical engineering student cannot e& 
tower to the elec 
will help design 
which will 
control an entire chemical plant. And 


plain a fractionating 
trical engineer who 
the electronic mechanisms 
in return the electrical engineer often 
cannot explain the common superhet- 
erodyne radio circuit to the chemical 
engineer. The mechanical engineer can 
talk to neither of them intelligibly. 
For several years I have been chal. 
lenging senior mechanical engineers to 
explain the operation of a Buick Twin- 
Turbine Dynaflow transmission. After 
five speeches and three papers (in Eng 
lish composition), complete with demon- 
strations of the actual mechanism, black 
board diagrams, and prepared drawings 
all revised and attempted a second 
time—I still don’t understand it, and 





neither do the engineers, even faculty 
members. One civil engineering profes 
sor overheard me complaining and it 
terrupted, “If you ever find anyone— 
student or teacher—who can explain it 
let me know; I'd like to understand it 
myself.” 

There are other inarticulate special 


2 Quoted in “The Need for Law,” Time, 
LXIV, 25 (20 December, 1954), 54- 
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ws. I listened to a statistician attempt- 
ing to explain the theory underlying 
analysis Of variance to a class of grad- 
yate students in psychology. At the end 
san hour of jargon and a blackboard 
ull of symbols, he threw up his hands 
in despair at the sight of the still-puz- 
Jed class. lf Comte’s theory is true—that 
the simplest s¢ iences develop most rap- 
iy—then perhaps we may draw the 
orollary that the further they develop, 
the more incomprehensible their term- 
inology becomes to the layman. 

How does the speech teacher attempt 
to solve this problem? A recent survey 
{ the methods and objectives of ele- 
mentary college speech courses may give 
wa general idea. Horace Rodman 
Jones reports that in beginning speech 
courses in 318 colleges: “In general, 
students were given considerable free- 
dom in the matter of choosing subject 
matter for their performances.’ 

This strikes me as an inappropriate 
speech 
courses which follow such a plan, that I 


slution. In the beginning 
have observed or heard about, the stu- 
dents are thrust into artificial situations, 
rather than into real subjects. The 
teacher may ask the student to give an 
argumentative, 
speech, but without specifying or discuss- 


informative, or an 


ing any subject, a situation which is 
certainly as artificial as it can be. It is 
a most unusual group that invites a 
speaker with the words, “Come talk to 
us on Tuesday. Be argumentative.” As 
a result, the student searches confusedly 
lor something to say, and finally devotes 
fifteen or twenty minutes to organizing 
his speech on “How to Water Ski” or 
‘This College Has No School Spirit,” 
and spends a half an hour or so chant- 
ing it aloud to his bored roommate. 


Po Ry Present Status of Beginning Speech 
urses in Colleges and Universities,” Central 


States Speech Journal, VI, 2 (Spring, 1955), 
10-11, 8. 1955) 


Moreover, Professor Jones reports: 
“Improvement was the item most com- 
monly listed as a determining factor in 
the final grade.”* This practice implies 
the lack of a clear standard of perform- 
ance. It suggests that a student might 
make a long jump from abysmal to 
mediocre, and thus improve so much as 
to deserve an A. 

The methods and standards this sur- 
vey suggests do not seem pertinent to 
the problems the graduating student 
soon must face. Once on the job he will 
be a teacher when he speaks; he must 
teach his subordinates how to do their 
jobs well; he must teach his superiors 
the facts they have assigned him to dis- 
cover. 

Nor do these methods and objectives 
seem to meet with the approval of our 
academic colleagues, for the Speech As- 
sociation of America has been refused 
admission to the American Council of 
Learned Societies. Apparently the ACLS 
believes that speech courses require no 
more oi a student than a ready tongue, 
a steady smile, and a roving eve. This 
misconception may arise because the 
elementary speech course is the most 
popular one; approximately sixty per 
cent of all the students in the typical 
speech department are enrolled in it. If 
students in this course appear to learn 
mere sophistry, it is no wonder that 
speech is relegated to the academic 
woodshed. 

However, there is seldom condemna- 
tion of advanced speech courses. Debate 
has a long and honorable history, and 
earns respect because it requires real 
and rewarding mental effort. 

Can we get the elementary speech 
course out of the woodshed? I think we 
can, by attempting to solve the prob- 
lem Oppenheimer and Griswold suggest. 
We might well concentrate on the men- 


4 Ibid. 
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tal skill required in the explanation and 
clarification which the specialist needs. 
But to do so would mean refusing to 
allow the student to indulge in the in 
tellectual tiddlywinks of speaking about 
his own callow and fleeting enthusiasms, 
and forcing him, through assigned sub- 
jects, to work up a mental sweat devis 
ing methods of clarifying special tech- 
niques and The potential 
archaeologist should be able to explain 
how Champollion deciphered the Ro- 
setta Stone; the young economist should 
be able to explain the Reciprocal Trade 
Law; the beginning artist should be able 
to explain the methods of achieving 


concepts. 


value changes in color 


There will probably be some objex 
tions to such a program. First, some may 
object that freshmen and sophomores 
have not acquired sufficient knowledge 
worth explaining. But I believe that any- 
one who voices this objection is under- 
estimating both the students and the 
courses they take in other departments 
Most students 
(those who are not are not worth both- 
ering with), and will willingly search 
long and hard for the facts necessary to 
explain the intricacies of the national 
debt, or 


are intensely curious 


the effects of radioactive fall- 
out on chromosomes. The necessity of 
making this fascinating topic clear to 
those less well informed can fan into 
flame their curiosity which the econ- 


omist and the biologist have kindled. 


Secondly, others may object that stu- 
dents will still choose simple subjects, 
hoping to coast by. But they will not 
if the instructor refuses to allow them 
to speak on such topics. It is the system 
of free choice of subject for speeches 
which leads to vapid speeches by stu- 
dents. It is the instructor’s duty to iden- 
tify the student’s major interest, and 
then to isolate the curious or puzzling 
features of this subject. (If the instruc- 
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tor isn’t curious, he isn’t worth bother 
ing with, either.) 


\ third group may object that speech 
es dealing with analog computers or th 
radioactive determination of the ages q 
rock strata are beyond the understant 
ing of the teacher of speech. But if 
can assume (as we should be able tj 
that the speech teacher is an intelligen 
layman who is simply uninformed aboy 
these particular subjects, then we ina 
argue that a speech on these topics whid 
he fails to understand is a failure as, 
speech, and should receive a failing 
grade. It then becomes the obligation o 
the teacher, 
expert 


himself a 
computers, but t 
make the student an expert in explain 


not to make 


on analog 


ing analog computers. 


Moreover, it should be obvious that 
one who cannot explain his topic fre 
quently does not fully understand it 
himself. That incomplete understanding 
is sometimes the cause of the “expert” ’ 
trouble. For example, one confident en 
gineer protested that the analog com- 
puter is too simple to be worth talking 
But work? “It's 
simple,” he protested. But how does it 
work? “Well, you introduce a_ voltage 


about. how does it 


here, another here, each goes through 3 
resistance here, and is amplified here, 
and the results appear here.” But how 
does it add numbers? “It’s simple. You 
introduce two voltages here,” and 9 
forth. How does it add 35 and 42? “Well, 
it’s simple. You put 35 in here, and...’ 
How? A long pause. “It’s simple. You... 
You Well, it’s simple. You . . 
H-m-m-m-m.” He didn’t know. He went 
to find out. The speech teacher in a sit- 
uation like this has an easy job. He 
merely tries to represent the average 
man. “Make it clear to me,” he can saj, 
“and you can make it clear to anyone. 

Objection number four: delivery will 


suffer neglect. Instead, the results, | 
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elieve, are even better in this program 
an they are in the program which em- 
hasizes delivery. At last the student 
something definite to talk about; he 
ses much of his stage fright; he devel- 
os an interest in the audience, rather 


ran in himself. “Do they get this?” he 
keeps thinking. His eye-contact improves 
she checks the audience for symptoms 
{ puzzlement. They are challenges, and 
eis eager to meet them; his vigor and 
xcitement all testify to that eagerness. 
The only problem is to prevent him 
rom speaking too rapidly as he becomes 
fred up.” 

Fifth objection: How does this type of 
weaking fit within the system of skills 
we currently teach? It is a logical first 
ep. Any speaker presenting an argu- 
nent must be able to analyze the exist- 
ng situation clearly and to explain his 
lution equally clearly. No student in 
course in persuasion should be ex- 
pected to persuade a reasonably intelli- 
gent audience that there is merit in 
ny pending bill in Congress unless he 
an clarify its provisions. Further, there 
n be no. efficient problem-solving 
group discussion unless the participants 
m explain the situation and the al- 
ternative courses of action. 

Finally, a focus on explanation in the 
elementary speech course has a subsid- 
lary advantage; it can broaden the 
knowledge of the speech teachers them- 
selves. After several years of teaching a 
ourse of this type to students of archi- 
lecture, engineering, and natural re- 
sources, I have acquired a great deal of 
interesting information from my stu- 
dents. For example, I know that a city 
planning department must avoid apart- 
ment buildings four stories in height: 
it is too low for economical elevators, 
too high for tenants to climb comfort- 
ably. I can, after some hasty calculation, 
demonstrate how the binary number 
‘stem used in electronic computers en- 
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ables the machine to add, subtract, and 
multiply rapidly. And, although I 
couldn’t manage a forest myself, I know 
what a forest management student looks 
for in computing the tolerance of trees 
to determine which saplings to cull. I 
must still confess ignorance of the Buick 
Twin-Turbine Dynaflow transmission 
and the analog computer, but I have 
hopes that some student will enlighten 
me next year. 

How can one teach explanation? If I 
really knew, these two latter subjects 
would not puzzle me. After several years 
of thinking about teaching exposition I 
have developed only three generaliza- 
tions. First, I think it is advantageous 
to start with a simplified statement of 
the principles or functions of the de- 
vice; for example, “The superhetero- 
dyne radio circuit reduces all the var- 
ious transmitting station frequencies to 
a single frequency, thus eliminating the 
large number of parts otherwise neces- 
sary.” Second, the various details or com- 
plications of the principles should be 
discussed in logical sequence and _ illus- 
trated with an abundance of simple an- 
alogies; for example, “The torque con- 
verter in a car operates in much the 
same way as two electric fans facing 
each other: turn on one, and the air it 
pushes out will spin the other fan; the 
torque converter simply uses oil, rather 
than air.” Third, apparently the most 
difficult explanation to make clear is 
that of the relative motion involved in 
a gear assembly, such as a planetary gear 
system. 

In summary, I feel that clear explana- 
tion is a vital skill if we are to under- 
stand one another in our increasingly 
specialized world. Teaching this skill is 
clearly within the province of the ele- 
mentary speech course. Explanation 
rapidly develops good speaking ability, 
and puts academic muscle into a hith- 
erto flabby and defenseless course. 
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HOW TO CRITICIZE STUDENT SPEECHES 


K. E. Montgomery 


HE course in the fundamentals of 
public speaking usually requires 
some lectures by the 


and 
several rounds of speeches by the stu- 


instructor 


dents. Since student speaking consumes 
the bulk of the class hours, it is not an 
uncommon opinion that teaching public 
speaking requires of the instructor only 
a minimum of work. The general prac- 
tice in large universities of assigning 
the teaching of the course to graduate 
assistants and beginning instructors 
seems to imply that the class requires 
only a minimum of teaching skill and 
experience. 

A significant percentage of students 
elect or are required to take only this 
one course in speech. For them the 
course is not a prerequisite to advanced 
study, but is terminal. In it they must 
develop proper attitudes toward their 
responsibilities as speakers, acquire a 
knowledge of sound rhetorical princi- 
ples, and develop their own personal 
speaking skills. 
achieve 


Moreover, they must 
a course 


which allots little time to the instructor 


these objectives in 


for lectures on and discussions of rhetor- 
ical principles. A conservative estimate of 


This account of a method of evaluating stu- 
dent speaking is the first of the author's writ- 
ings to appear in The Speech Teacher, al- 
though he has previously contributed to West- 
ern Speech, Speech Activities, The Gavel, Speech 
Monographs, and The Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders. 

“Reluctantly I mention a few autobiograph- 
ical facts, in case you are interested,” wrote 
the author in the letter which accompanied 
his manuscript. “I have a Ph.D. from North- 
western University, am an associate professor, 
have been at [the University of] Oregon for 
[eleven] years, and during that time have been 
the State Executive Secretary for the Oregon 
High School Speech League. My training and 
teaching have been in Public Address, . . .” 


the ratio of lecture time to studey 
speaking time is about one to two, Ap 
twenty speakers or so share the ty 
thirds of which | studey 
speeches consume. This allotment mey 


that in every thirty class hours, the sy 


class time 


dent receives about ten hours of instry 
tion from the teacher, speaks hims! 
for one hour, but listens to other speak 
ers for nineteen hours! The instructor 
difficult task thus becomes how to mak 
all these hours a meaningful education 
experience for the student. 

Certainly this is a challenge whid 
calls for skillful teaching, careful pla. 
ning, and constant study of effective 
techniques and methods. I hope that th 
following discussion of one method wil 
be helpful (or at least provocative) t 
all teachers of the beginning course. 

It is my promise that the teacher can 
make the students’ class time education 
ally profitable by utilizing a method o 
criticism which is given (1) orally im 
mediately after each speech, (2) with the 
participation of the student audience, 
and (3) according to an assigned plan 
embodying selected rhetorical principles. 

Why should the criticism be oral and 
immediate? Oral criticism eliminates the 
necessity of writing during the deliven 
of a speech, so that students can com 
centrate on what the speaker is saying. 
Check sheets or written comments ale 
seldom self-explanatory or meaningful 
to the student., The primary merit of a 
immediate criticism lies in the ease 0 
recall of what the speaker said. To wail 
half an hour while four or five other 
students make speeches, and then to & 
pect relevant and instructive criticisms 
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jom the listeners, is to expect too much. 
Why allow the students to criticize? 
\ny student in a public speaking class 
43 at least two responsibilities: to pre- 
sare and deliver speeches and to listen 
the speeches his classmates deliver. 
The beginning course naturally em- 
shasizes speech preparation and deliv- 
ery, with the result that a student often 
eels that he has met his sole respon- 
ibility as soon as he has delivered his 
speech. If he spends his listening time 
nreverie or in letter-writing, he learns 
othing for approximately two-thirds of 
his total class time. On the other hand, 
{ the student listens carefully to the 
thers’ speeches in order to participate 
n the subsequent criticism, he will be* 
larning while he listens. (Moreover, 
this method provides an attentive au- 
dience, which encourages a_ beginning 
speaker.) 

Is it possible to devise a plan of 
criticism based on selected rhetorical 
principles? “he success of the method, 
lepends on assignments designed to ac- 
complish only a few objectives. They 
points of the criticism are then simply re- 
iterations of the points of the assign- 
nent. Moreover, the instructor need 
dd only a few aims at any one time, if 
the aspects of an assignment are partially 
lepetitive-of those of the preceding one, 
ina cumulative fashion. Such a method 
completely different from ““This week 
we'll give an informative talk, but next 
week we'll have a debate.” By repeating 
certain key rhetorical principles, and by~ 
adding a few new features, the instructor 
can build a method of rhetorical criti- 
tism which even the beginning student 


can readily understand. 
What about the points of criticism to 
consider in evaluating student speeches? 
It is clear that these arise out of each 
oral assignment. They will vary from 
speech to speech. It is of the utmost im- 


portance that the instructor make each 
assignment clearly, in terms of specific 
details as well as in terms of the relevant 
rhetorical principles. 

To illustrate this point, let’s assume 
that early in the quarter or semester 
the instructor tells his students that the 
judge their next 
speeches on the basis of a proper thesis 
sentence (or “proposition,” “purpose 


whole class will 


sentence,” “central idea,” and the like) 
and relevant main points developed by 
examples. Before (or as) he makes the 
assignment, the instructor conducts a 
class discussion of topics related to the 
forthcoming speech, such as what a 
thesis sentence is, its proper phrasing, 
how it relates to the specific purpose, 
what main points are, how they relate 
to the thesis sentence, what examples 
are, and how the speaker uses them. The 
time spent on these topics is essential 
to an adequate understanding of the 
speech each student is to prepare and of 
the points of criticism he will use. 

With the groundwork properly laid, 
it is a simple step to go from rhetorical — 
theory to rhetorical practice. Therefore, 
the following simply-stated questions can 
serve for the evaluation of the speeches 
fulfillment of the 
foregoing assignment: 


students make in 


1. Why was the thesis sentence 
worded correctly? 

2. In what manner were the main 
points satisfactory? 

3. In what ways did the examples de- 
velop each main point? 
These three points would be the basic 
criteria for determining the success of 
each speech in the round. The same cri- 
teria would apply to the speech by each 
member of the class. The students would” 
know how their speeches were being 
judged, since it is a good practice to 
write the three points of criticism on the 
blackboard and to refer to them, point 
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by point, as the comments follow each 
speech. Note that the wording of the 
criteria stimulates thought and discus- 
and 


Moreover, only these three cri- 


sion, and avoids answers of “yes” 
as i 
teria are necessary to cover the assign- 
ment and to emphasize three funda- 
mentals of speech-making. 
Iypical of favorable comments which 
students might make are the following: 
1. Why was the thesis sentence word- 
ed correctly? 
“It was instantly understood.” 
“It contained a single idea.” 
“It was a simple sentence.” 
“It gave a preview of the whole 
speech.” 


2. In what manner were the main 
points satisfactory? 
“Each one related to the thesis 


sentence.” 

“Each was a reasonable assertion.” 

“They were subordinate to the 

thesis sentence.” 

“They were broad general points.” 
3. In what ways did the examples de- 

velop each main point? 

“They gave details that elaborated 

on the general idea of the main 

point.” 

‘They made the main point clear 

and meaningful.” 

“They reinforced the main point 


by giving us time to think about - 


1.” 
“We remembered the main point 
because of the example.” 


Differences of opinion would be likely 
in any of these instances, and some of the 
more marked ones might be the bases of 
brief discussions. 

Another feature of these criteria is 
that the instructor can easily expand 
them if he feels that students should 
have more to work with, or if more time 
is available for criticism. He might word 
the first question, for example, as “What 


was the thesis sentence?” and add the 
questions: 

What thesis requirements did it meg 

Where did the speaker place it int 
speech? The second question can 
come 

How relevant were the main poing 

Which was the most significant? 

Which did the speaker develop mp 

satisfactorily? 
In fact, instructors who use a Systey 
similar to this one will soon find that, 
terms of any particular assignment, s 
eral points of criticism come to mini 
Quite often extra criteria will arise du 
ing the period of criticism, even thougi 
they are not written on the blackboar 
If the class is wide awake, the problen 
will be to keep track of the criteria i 
is using. 

To illustrate further the use of thi 
method, let’s jump from an early 
signment to a later one. In the interim, 
the class has had further practice in mak 
ing outlines, has worked on transition 
and summaries, has learned about vat: 
ous types of supporting materials, ané 
has become familiar with different type 
of introductions to speeches. The stv 
dents have delivered additional speeches, 
which their classmates have evaluated 
according to special criteria pertinent t 


the items studied. At this point the it, 


structor can give a number of different 
assignments, emphasizing different rhe 
torical principles, such as those in the 
following example. 

In this assignment there is some ei 
phasis on a good introduction to th 
speech, but there is greater emphasis 0 
the use of visual aids as a special type 
of supporting material. Prior to this a 
signment, the instructor has noticed that 
a few students have brought various 
small objects to class, or pictures, or have 
occasionally turned to the blackboard t0 
attempt a hurried sketch. He has de- 
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joed this assignment to give all stu- 
wats their first real Opportunity to use 
ysual aids, including pictures, models, 
jotion pictures, lantern slides, maps, 
lckboard sketches, charts, or graphs. 
What points of criticism are useful 
ir such an assignment? To provide for 
previously used criteria, these might do: 
1, How satisfactory was the thesis sen- 
rence? 

», How purposeful were the main 
gints in the development of the thesis? 

What types of supporting materials 

in addition to visual aids did the speak- 
er use? 

for new criteria for the evaluation of 
the special aspects of this assignment, the 
following would serve: 

;. What special functions did the in- 
troduction fulfill? 

;. How effective were the visual aids? 
[The reader will note that there are 
more points to criticize in this assign- 
ment than there were in the earlier one, 
That 
increase in number and difficulty is in- 


and that they are more difficult. 


tended and expected. As a term pro- 
gresses, the assignments should become 
more dificult because they involve more 
thetorical principles. Criticism of the 
speeches, consequently, should also in- 
crease in complexity. The maturation of 
the students, who have had several ex- 
periences in speech-making and have ac- 
quired some skill in criticism, should 
offset this factor. 

Although I could suggest specific cri- 
teria for other assignments, I hope that 
[have presented enough to explain the 
ype of questions the instructor may use. 

Certain difficulties may arise in the 
we of this method. Instructors should 
be aware of them and guard against 
thm. (1) The of criticism 
should be flexible. If a student raises a 
point of criticism that happens not to 
be one of the criteria, the instructor 


patterns 
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a 


should be pleased and consider the in- 
cident as a sign of progress. (2) The rhe- 
torical points the instructor selects as 
basic criteria should be neither too sim- 
ple nor beyond a beginner's comprehen- 
sion. I do not recommend Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric as a textbook in a first course 
in public speaking. Yet any good cur- 
rent textbook is a modernized version of 
classical principles, and the sooner stu- 
dents realize that they are dealing with 
a subject with a noteworthy tradition, 
the greater the respect they will have for 
it. (3) The instructor must carefully reg- 
ulate the extent of class participation. 
He must allow sufficient time for genu- 
On the other hand, he 
should not so overstimulate his students 


ine discussion. 


that prolonged criticism delays the prog- 
ress of the class. This method requires 
as much discipline of the instructor as 
it does of the students. 

If the instructor avoids these difficul- 
ties, he will find that the plan has def- 
inite values: 

1. It 
Each point tests the practical applica- 
tion of some significant aspect of speech- 
making. 


provides purposive criticism. 


2. It is both cumulative and repeti- 
tive, thus aiding the learning process. 
Students have an opportunity to repeat 
critical points from one assignment to 
the next. 

3. It is instructive criticism, compara- 
ble to the study of speech models. A stu- 
dent attempts to demonstrate the critical 
points in his own speech, and judges 
the same basis. These two 
processes reinforce each other so that 
greater understanding results. 


others on 


4. It is satisfying to students, because 
they are not only aware of what prin- 
ciples each oral assignment stresses, but 
also know the bases of their grades. De- 
spite their general dislike of doing so, 
teachers have to grade students. The 
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task becomes less onerous if there are ferent from that of one who has Laugh, 
specific criteria for the grade on each _ only straight lecture courses. The teag, 
speech assignment. er of speech knows that the time Studen, 
. speaking c ; sr “eS ‘ 
5. Most important of all, the method ‘P aking — reduces the numbe 
*. . . . . oO I i s > fers < 4 
is conducive to analytical listening. An of age me yng in a term. “Tie 
education is hardly possible without this is little doubt that some teachers ¢ 
. r . ° ; ’ “( > “rest”? w it i 
skill. Where else in the curriculum can pcm welcome the “rest ” hen it is th 0! 
the student listen so much, with the ‘Sucents turn to talk. No doubt sw as 
aE . dents welcome the variety, . Bu 
later responsibility of evaluating what Y» too. Ba mptu 
a ji t rounds of speeches should not be a peti prom} 
he has heard? If speech courses can aid ne £0 
; od of rest for the teacher, or for studen,§ °™© 8 
in the real development of this skill, : mptu 
; not scheduled to speak on a given daf I 
they will be of even greater value to stu- _ ap PE ules, If | 
. The use of the critical method I hap} “* 
dents than they are now. ai able & 
presented here will utilize time to thf " 
Any instructor who has taught a best advantage, and insure that member of impr 
course in the fundamentals of public of the class are learning as well as ls ficulty 
speaking acquires a point of view dif- tening. But hor 
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EXCURSUS 
increase 
THE great object to be accomplished in reading as a_ rhetorical ing po 
exercise is, to convey to the hearer, fully and clearly, the ideas and ty, imy 
feelings of the writer. In order to do this, it is necessary that the reader ills 
‘ ‘ : , ° ) 
should himself thoroughly understand those sentiments and feelings. This pins 
is an essential point. It is true, he may pronounce the words as traced straigh 
upon the page, and, if they are audibly and distinctly uttered, they will this pi 
be heard, and in some degree understood, and, in this way, a general and series | 
feeble idea of the author’s meaning may be obtained. — 
Ideas received in this manner, however, bear the same resemblance 
to the reality, that the dead body does to the living spirit. There is no — 
soul in them. The author is stripped of all the grace and beauty of life, and b 
of all the expression and feeling which constitute the soul of his subject, The 
and it may admit of a doubt, whether this fashion of reading is superior 
< ° . ° ° . ° 0 
to the ancient symbolic or hieroglyphic style of communicating ideas. - 
At all events, it is very certain, that such readers, with every con- hand 
ceivable grace of manner, with the most perfect melody of voice, and each 
with all other advantages combined, can never attain the true standard on o1 
of excellence in this accomplishment. The golden rule here is, that the Onlv 
reader must be in earnest. The sentiments and feelings of the author Hon 
whose language he is reading, must be infused into his own breast, and ope 
then, and not till then, is he qualified to express them.—William H. Mc- Hov 
Guffey, McGuffey’s Newly Revised Eclectic Fourth Reader: Containing Piece 
Elegant Extracts in Prose and Poetry, with Rules for Reading, and Exer- 
cises in Articulation, Defining, etc. (Cincinnati: Winthrop B. Smith & Curre 
Company, 1853), p. 7. and ( 
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TEACHING IMPROMPTU SPEAKING 
Fred Dowling 


OST teachers of speech would 
I agree that an exercise in im- 


pomptu speaking is valuable training. 
Some go so far as to allow time for im- 
promptu speeches in their class sched- 
ules. If one impromptu speech is a val- 
uable exercise, surely a planned series 
{impromptu speechs of graduated dif- 
fculty would be even more valuable. 
But how many of us consistently plan 
uch a series as an integral part of our 
regular term’s work? 


\s an organic part of the course in 
public speaking, impromptu speaking 
increases the course’s value in develop- 
ing poise, improving organizing abil- 
ty, improving bodily action, and devel- 
ping the student’s ability to think 
straight while he is on the platform. In 
this paper my purpose is to suggest a 
cries of impromptu exercises pertinent 
to such courses as public speaking, com- 


munication, fundamentals of 


speech, 
und business spe e¢ h. 


The easiest impromptu exercise is the 
one that most of us use. Usually we 
hand a card with three general topics to 
each student, and he speaks impromptu 
on one: “What I would do if I had 
Only Two Years to Live,” “What I 
Hope my Wife (Husband) will be Like,” 
How I would Redesign the Fifty-Cent 
Piece.” The demands on the speaker are 


Currently an Instructor in Communication Skills 
and Communications Consultant to the Labor 
aid Industrial Relations Center at Michigan 
‘ate University, Dr. Dowling has also taught 
at Ohio Wesleyan University, the University of 
Virginia, and the University of Wisconsin, where 
ie earned his master’s and doctor’s degrees. 


Dr. Dowling did his undergraduate study at 
Oshkosh State College 





few and fairly easy to meet; his exper- 
ience will be a pleasant one. Just know- 
ing that he has to speak tests and chal- 
lenges the beginning speaker sufficiently. 
The students should volunteer in this 
type of impromptu exercise, and if one 
person is “kept on deck” (in the base- 
ball sense) the volunteering seems to 
be easier. The teacher should make no 
comment on individual speeches; a gen- 
eral critique at the end of the round is 
more beneficial. An auxiliary exercise 
based on student analysis of what hap- 
pened to the group, what speakers did 
well, or what specific abilities need im- 
provement, is worth while. A class of 
twenty students can usually complete 
this exercise within about fifteen min- 
utes, so the first impromptu speech can 
usually be followed by a redistribution 
of the cards for a second round of im- 
promptus, for which the teacher stip- 
ulates that every speech, however short, 
must have an introduction, a body, and 
a conclusion. The students’ recognition 
of the challenge of a three-part organi- 
zation makes this exercise more testing 
than the first. Incidentally, what the 
students learn here they seem to carry 
over to their extemporaneous speeches. 


After these two exercises, the students 
have sufficient motivation to discuss 
meaningfully the physical and psycho- 
logical changes that occurred in them 
while they were speaking. They notice 
the quickened heart beat, faster pulse, 
and faster, more shallow breathing. This 
discussion becomes more meaningful if 
the teacher makes a textbook assignment 
in conjunction with it. 
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\ slightly more difficult impromptu 


exercise is based on the ideas which a 


stimulating thought, a proverb, a max- 
im, or other saying brings to mind. The 
teacher should distribute lists of these 
sayings during the meeting preceding 


the speeches so that the student can ori- 
ent himself. Such topics as “The ex- 
ception proves the rule,” “The whole is 
greater than the sum of its parts,” and 
“Just as the twig is bent the tree’s in- 
clined” require reflective thought, and 
if the student misses the point of his 
speech his classmates enjoy exploring 
different approaches or solutions. Start- 
ing from such a generalization, the stu- 
dent who neglects to build up his case 
with a number of supporting statements 
discovers (and the rest of the class dis 
cover as well) that early judgments de- 
stroy the creative thinking process. 
Although this next type of impromp- 
tu speech is easier than the two preced- 
ing it, it is best to delay it until the 
class is ready for a unit in bodily action. 
This exercise can enhance the contri- 
butions of complementary readings, lec- 
tures, or discussions on bodily action. 
This exercise demonstrates most of the 
principles of physical movement. Actu- 
ally, it is three short exercises. For the 
first, draw the floor plan of a house on 
the blackboard, indicating only the 
front and back doors. Ask each student 
to go to the blackboard and draw in, 
explaining as he draws, what features 
he would include in the design of his 
house, if expense were no object. This 
elementary exercise lightens the class- 
room atmosphere, and the students take 
easily to the second assignment, which is 
centered on delivery, with such topics as 
“Draw your Favorite Nature Spot and 
Describe the Setting,” ““The Plan of your 
High School,” or “Your Favorite Fishing, 
Hunting, or Picnicking Spot.” A neces- 
sary stipulation here is that the student 


must talk as he draws. \ssuming th 
class is a mature one and progresses fy 
assigning a fairly difficult topic jj 
“The Most Complex Procedure I Kno, 
seems to cap this series of speeches wel 

This set of exercises illustrates We 
the principle that meaningful bod 
action is the best release for penta 
nervous energy. Simply asking the st 
dents afterward to recognize the chang. 
in their self-confidence and poise high 
lights this principle. The teacher my 
also stress the idea that imprompt 
speeches are like laboratory experi 
ments: the classroom is a place wher 
the student can try out the principle 
and theories in the textbook, to dete 
mine whether or not they work for hin 

Pinpointing one specific goal for ead 
impromptu speech seems to yield bette 
results than seeking multiple improve 
ments. Naturally, the student will gair 
more than just the specific goal, bw 
concentrating on a single goal makes th 
student confident he can meet the tet 
hence he does better than he would i 
he were trying to meet several tests in 
a single speech. 

Up to now the student has parti 
ipated in at least three fairly strict and 
demanding impromptu speaking situ 
tions. The able teacher paces his clas 
realizing that the class as a whole ca 
not progress faster than its slowest mem 
bers. (Here I am not saying that th 
superior students should engage in th 
same exercises as do their less talented 
classmates. On the contrary, part of tht 
teacher’s challenge is to create imptomp 
tu exercises which enable the more aé 
vanced students to progress as fast # 
their talents permit. Some of the extt 
cises I have suggested are not designed 
for acceleration, but specifically to chal 
lenge all students equally.) Write three 
words on the blackboard, such as “sing, 
“break,” and “arm,” and have a student! 
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elate an idea or experience which any 
ye (or combination) of these words 
ay bring to mind. The real challenge 
n this exercise is that each succeeding 
yeaker must tie his talk to something 
he preceding speaker has said. The 
hallenge to the whole class is to con- 
inue without having to go back to the 
darting word. Admittedly the transitions 
ve sometimes far-fetched, but the value 
fthis exercise is not thereby lessened. 
i js valuable in this exercise to have a 
am-up period during which the teach- 
indicates how a speaker might have 
improved a transition: in other words, 
the teacher himself should demonstrate 


if necessary) how the exercise is sup- 
sed to work. \lthough no exercise 
will work well unless the students accept 
the challenge willingly and with spirit, 
student eagerness should not be the sole 
riterion. No impromptu exercise is jus- 
tiiable if it does not really challenge 
the students. If the students take hold 
{this particular exercise, it pays to give 
nother one in the same vein. Instead 
f using three unrelated words, put 
three fairly serious terms on the board. 
for example, take three terms from a 
wrent reading assignment, such as 
frame of reference,” “subject  sen- 
tence,” or “spatial development.” Then 
ave the students go through the same 
procedure. Obviously, this round is 
more difficult than the one just before 


i, requiring a common base of knowl- 


edge if evervone in the class is to partic- 


ipate, 


Depending upon the needs of the 
(lass, the teacher may sometimes want to 
tress exercises involving such processes 
% analysis, deductive or inductive rea- 
soning, generalizing, cause-to-effect rea- 
soning, and the like. For this round, 
the teacher can profitably turn to the 
historical literature of debate and dis- 





cussion to find such interesting topics as 
“Bachelors should be required to con- 
tribute to the support of old maids,” 
or “If a man pull a rope tied to a pig's 
snout, is the man or the rope pulling 
the pig?” 

An exercise or two emphasizing cre- 
ative thinking often stimulates a group. 
Take a photograph or painting to the 
class, display it in the front of the room, 
and have the students relate the ideas 
or associations the picture brings to 
mind. 


Having participated in several im- 
promptu exercises in addition to their 
regular rounds of speeches, students will 
have increased their self-confidence and 
be ready for more complex and difficult 
exercises. Repetition of the following 
exercise will not decrease its value. The 
teacher writes eight serious topics on 
the blackboard, such as “Education for 
All is the American Way,” “College Stu- 
dents Deserve to be Treated as Adults,” 
or “Most Students Avoid a College Edu- 
cation.” Then he distributes complete 
instructions explaining how the speak- 
er can make use of various organizations 
in spur-of-the-moment speaking. Four 
of the many possible patterns are past, 
present, and future; cause and effect; 
political, social, and economic; and 
problem-solution. The teacher should 
demonstrate each of them, asking the 
students to select a topic that seems to 
demand a particular development. Stu- 
dents usually want to discuss these tech- 
niques, and it seems wise not to limit 
the time they want to spend in discus- 
sing them. Ask for volunteers to choose 
one of the topics suggested, developing 
it by one of the methods discussed. 


After the class is competent in this 
situation, make it more difficult by nam- 
ing a topic and calling on a student to 
discuss it. Make it even more difficult by 
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prescribing his method of development. demonstrate how ideas may arise fr 
For instance, say, “Mr. Johnson, speak the occasion, the purpose of the meetin 
) e€ting 


on the topic, ‘A Son’s Responsibility to the place of the meeting, or even DE 
his Father,’ developing your ideas ac- people who attend the meeting. 
cording to the past, present, and future These are a few of the exercise | 


plan.” Or suggest an occasion (an have found valuable in training 4 
awards presentation banquet, for ex- dents in public speaking to become cop 
ample) and ask some student what he _ fortable enough in various speech g ICH 
would say if the toastmaster called upon uations so that they can think as ye R: 





him to say a few words about scholar- and be as articulate, as they do and x ih 
ship or athletic skills. In other words, in less challenging situations. is 
jderable 
ff Amer 
Oh, he» 
but the 
EXCURSUS gach W 

i , 
4 ee — publicly 
Ps The term “extempore speaking” has thus undergone a more or less . 
+ complete metamorphosis, and has, like Hans Christian Anderson's [sic] Mr. Mu 
3 Ugly Duckling, arrived finally at a state of respectability. From our review of ethical. 
3 its use at various periods, we should be able to draw a few more or less juotati¢ 
. reliable conclusions. First of all, it is obvious that the signification of the ticle, 
term has changed. Up to a certain period of time, extempore speech was ak 

unpremeditated as to both thought and language. It has lately come to 
include more or less elaborate preparation of thought and arrangement, — 
$ only the phrasing being left to the moment of delivery. Second, the change hater 0 
‘ has not affected the abstract meaning of the word “extempore,” but rather lusion 
5 its application to speech-making; whereas it originally applied to both the Mu 
thought and form, it now is used with regard to form only. Third, this lee 

ih study indicates that the tendency to include premeditation in speech 
ry called extemporaneous, first became evident in rhetorical theory toward Murph 
>) the end of the first quarter of the nineteenth century, before which time juestic 
a it was not used in that sense; that for a decade following, there was con- virtue” 
fusion as to its meaning, some writers giving one signification, some the ment? 
other; that at least by the end of the second quarter of the century, the It will 


confusion had disappeared, after which time the latter meaning appears 
; . ; ry to 

to have been universally accepted by all who have written on the subject. 

Fourth, the change has also manifested itself in the degree or amount of 


eeareuset t2™—t 


h 
premeditation and preparation allowed by a definition of extemporaneous rh 
speaking. At first, in 1824, the process was limited to a mental prepara- who e3 
tion and a very brief written skeleton of the main points. Greater use of which 
the pen came gradually to be admitted, until by 1864 one had arisen who 2 " 
advocated elaborate writing and correction before the delivery of an ex- a 
tempore speech. Fifth, the predominant number of homiletical treatises will ay 
which figure in this change would indicate that the clergy was the moving buttal 
force behind it. Sixth, those who wrote during the period of mixed sig- Murph 
nification did not appear conscious of the tendency in the usage of the yer 
term. There is no record of debate over its inclusiveness.—Fred J. Barton, of Sp 
“The Signification of ‘Extempore Speech’ in English and American Rhet- baccal 
orics,” The Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXVII (April, 1941), 237-251. 1949. 
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DEBATING BOTH SIDES IN TOURNAMENTS 
IS ETHICAL 


Nicholas M. Cripe 


ICHARD MURPHY, writing in 
R The Speech Teacher for January, 
7, has pointed a finger at a con- 
erable segment of the debate coaches 
f America and said, “Shame on you!” 
hb. he did not use those exact words, 
it the implication was there for every 
ach who allows a debater to speak 
ublidy on both sides of a debate topic. 
ir. Murphy’s contention is that it is not 
thical. In fact, to cite his approving 
tation of Albert J. Beveridge in the 
tice, “To do so is immoral and worse 
itis to be a public liar.”"? This is a 
ious charge to bring against any de- 
ter or his coach. Yet this is the con- 
uion I draw from the contents of 
Murphy article. 

\ny writer attempting to reply’ to 
Murphy would have to answer certain 
uestions, such as, Is it of “doubtful 
irtue’’ to debate both sides in a tourna- 
ent? Is it “questionable—indeed bad’’?* 
twill be my purpose in this article to 


to answer those questions, and, in 


author of this essay is not the only reader 
{ The Speech Teacher (there was one other) 
who expressed his desire to refute the ideas 
which Richard Murphy expressed in the Jan- 
ary issue, but he was the first one to do so. 


lf space permits, the second essay expressing 
4 point of view opposed to Professor Murphy’s 


(Since re- 
is of the essence of debate, Professor 


ll appear in the November issue. 
ttal 


ul ° . 
Nurphy's reply to Professor Cripe’s essay ap 
pears in “The Forum” in this issue.) 


Professor Cripe is Head of the Department 
{ Speech at Butler University. He took his 
accalaureate degree at Goshen College in 
49. Northwestern awarded him the M.A. de- 


free in 1949, the Ph.D. in 1953. 


‘“The Ethics of Debating Both Sides,” VI, 


y 


2 Ibid - p 9 
3 Ibid. 
4 Ibid. p. ] 





doing so, to contend that it is ethical to 
debate both sides. 


The whole problem seems to be one 
of definition, of defining what “debate” 
is, and what “ethical” means. “Debate,” 
writes Professor Murphy, “is a form of 
public speaking. A public statement is 
a public commitment. Before one takes 
the platform, he should study the ques- 
tion, he should discuss it until he knows 
where he stands. Then he should take 
that stand.’® Such a definition applies 
to argument in the pulpit, in the legisla- 
tive halls, in the courtroom, and in the 
market place, when the speaker is trying 
to convince an audience of the “right- 
ness” of his stand, but does it apply to 
the type of tournament debating prac- 
ticed today? Professor Murphy seems to 
imply that it does. It is my contention 
that such a definition is too narrow, and 
cannot be so applied unless one favors 
the discontinuance of interscholastic de- 
bate of a national proposition. In.fact, 
if the proponents of “ethical” debate are 
correct, and it is immoral for a team to 
debate both sides, then many schools 
would have to discontinue debate as we 
practice it today. This is because there 
seem to be frequent recurrences of the 
situation where for one reason or an- 
other a predominant number of mem- 
bers of a debate squad favor strongly 
one side of the proposition. This usually 
results from the wording of the prop- 
osition, but, whatever the cause, debate 
squads are all too often most unevenly 
divided on their attitude toward a ques- 


5 Ibid., p. 2. 
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tion. For instance, the University of Ver- 
mont could not have had a debate team 
in 1950 when it won the West Point 
Tournament if the Murphy suggestion 
of debating only the side believed to be 
right had been followed. This would 
have resulted from the fact that at the 
beginning of the year only one member 
gf a squad of forty-two believed in the 
industries, and 
he changed his mind about halfway 
through the season. Likewise, Grinnell 
College would have been unable to have 


nationalization of basic 


a team in 1953 because every member of 
the squad believed that Congress should 
pass an FEPC law. For that matter, how 
many debaters this vear are really 
against the principle of direct economic 


aid to foreign countries? 
When implication of this 


contention against debating both sides 
of a proposition is considered, it be- 


the real 


comes evident that this question in- 
volves more than some _ philosophical 
hairsplitting; it involves the future of 
intercollegiate debating. For if it is not 
ethical, then so-called 


“two-man _ de- 


bating’”’ should be stopped, and when 
the topic is one such as was used this 
past year, a great many schools could 
not debate unless some means could be 
that the few ethical 


ative or negative teams in the country 


found so 
would not be overworked. It seems to me 
that Murphy never attempts to solve 
this problem in his article. Rather, he 
confines himself to supporting the argu- 
ment that it is not ethical for any de- 
bater to speak on the side of the prop- 
osition he believes to be the “wrong” 
side. Nor is any distinction made _ be- 
tween school debaters and those in pub- 
lic life. 

And that is probably the basic error 
in the reasoning of those who condemn 
speaking on both sides in school de- 
bate tournaments, that is, their failure 
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afiirm- 


to make_a distinction between tour; 
ment debating and other forms Of ui 
lic argumentative speaking. It is » 
contention that interscholastic debatip 
is a different form of public speakin 
from debate that we hear the legislaty 
or the lawyer use. Various authors , 
textbooks in debate support this oq 
tention. For instance, McBurne 
O'Neill, and Mills write, “the studep 
should keep in mind the differences & 
tween actual life situations, such as lg 
islature, court, or campaign, and th 
situations in school or contest debates’ 
W. Charles Redding writes in “Present 
tion of the Debate Speech,” “The fon 
of debate may be used for both eXpos 
itory and persuasive speaking.” Later j 
the same essay he writes that in a debar 
tournament the purpose of the debating 
would probably be classified as edue 
tional, rather than persuasive, and tha 
the “ educational type of debate 
therefore, can be considered a speci 
Ewbank and Aue 
seem to be aware of a difference in th 
forms of debate when they write, “The 
critics often seem not to understand th 
purposes and procedures in school de 
bates.”® If we assume that when a debat 
er at the West Point Tournament stands 
up to speak he has the same purposes it 
mind as a speaker in a public meeting 
or a Senator in the halls of Congres 
speaking on the same subject, then wt 
would have to agree that the same cote 
of ethics should apply. But_the aims 
not the same. The public speaker ané 
the Senator want to win converts to thei 


case of exposition.’”* 





6 James H. McBurney, James M. O'Neill, aé 
Glen E. Mills, Argumentation and Debate: Tech 
niques of a Free Society (New York: The Ma 
millan Company, 1951), Pp.. 4. , 

7In David Potter (ed.), Argumentation me 
Debate: Principles and Practices (New York 
The Dryden Press, 1951), pp. 220-221. Italics ™ 
the original. 

8 Henry Lee Ewbank and J. Jeffery Aue 
Discussion and Debate: Tools of a Democra 
(2d ed.; New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts 
Inc., 1951), p. 388. | 
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DEBATING BOTH 


Jiefs, probably win such strong be- 
{that their listeners will do something 
pout it. This is not the purpose of our 
spater at West Point or at any other 
wnament. He is not trying to con- 
ine the judges, or his opponents, or 


gy of the debate “buffs” in his audi- 


ace that his side of the proposition is 


he “right” side, or the only side; rather, 


js purpose is to convince the judges 
at he and his partner are the better 
ebaters. (This should not be construed 
mean that the purpose of any school 
ebate program is only the winning of 
ebates. It is merely that winning de- 
tes is just one of the best methods vet 
vised to get busy students to do the 
eearch of material, the analvsis. the 
astering of the modes of reasoning, 
nd the principles of refutation, the de- 
doping of good speaking styles and de- 
very necessary to make them into ef- 


iective, intelligent, and responsible de- 


alters. ) 


However, the fact that interschool de- 
ating (and thus debating both sides of 
proposition) differs in purpose from 


ther forms of debate does not by it- 


elf mean that it is more or less ethical 
thn these other types. To determine 


that it would seem we must define what 


ethical” means. This Professor Murphy 


Woes only by implication. His implica- 
ton is that debating both sides is bad 
and of doubtful virtue, therefore, im- 
moral, not ethical. ‘That such a defini- 
ton of the non-ethical is correct is 


pointed out in a college textbook: 


rhe term “moral” is essentially equivalent 


the term “ethical.” Etymologically, these 


lms are identical, the former being derived 
tom the Latin word “mores,” the latter from 


lie Greek word “ethos,” both words referring 


icustomary behavio1 . Ordinarily, the op- 
posite of “moral” is taken to be “immoral,” so 


at we mean by a “moral man” one who is 


food and does what is right, and bv an “im- 
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moral man” one who is bad and does what is 
wrong. . . 9 


So now we come to the heart of the 
controversy. Is it “immoral” for a school 
debater to debate both sides? Richard 
Murphy, supported by testimony from 
Theodore Roosevelt, Brooks Quimby, 
and Albert J. Beveridge, says that it is. 
On the other hand, men who have been 
long connected with college debaters 
and debating say it is not. For instance, 
O'Neill, Laycock, and Scales, speaking 
directly to this subject of a student's 
it would 
not undermine his moral character if 


“eé 


debating both sides, say 


he did.”*° Ewbank and Auer write, 
“Even if debaters are assigned to the 
side of the question in which they do 
not believe, it does not necessarily fol- 
low that the experience is harmful; 

"11 This point of view is also taken 
by Wayne N. Thompson, a long-time 
coach of debate, now Director of For- 
ensics at the Chicago Undergraduate 
Division of the University of Illinois, 
who writes, 

Debating both sides of a proposition is neither 
morally wrong nor hypocritical. Some writers 
have charged that debating both sides results 
in various evils, such as insincerity, shallowness, 
and the presentation of arguments known to be 
poorly founded or fallacious. These malprac- 
tices, which also occur among speakers who 
debate only one side, are the result of other 
causes—weakness in the character of the of- 
fender or a misunderstanding of the proper 
function of debate.12 


It would seem for every authority 
quoted by the opposition, proponents of 


® Ethel M. Albert, Theodore C. Denise, and 
Sheldon P. Peterfreund, Great Traditions in 
Ethics: An Introduction (New York, American 
Book Company, 1953), p- 7, footnote 1. 

10 James Milton O'Neill, Craven Laycock, and 
Robert Leighton Scales, Argumentation and 
Debate (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1917), P- 376. 

11 Op. cit., p. 389. 

12 “Discussion and Debate: A Re-Examina- 
tion,” The Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXX 
(October, 1944), 296. 
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debating both sides can also quote 


somebody of equal merit to uphold their 
contention. This being the case, who is 
right? There are many who feel that 
McBurney, O'Neill, and Mills stated 
clearly the moral responsibility of a de- 
bater when they wrote, 


Once a cause has been undertaken, the ad- 


vocate has a responsibility to present the best 
possible 
limits 


case for his proposition within the 
of the 


them to 


facts as he knows them or be- 


be. He should deliberately 
do less nor does he have any moral right to 


lieves not 


attempt more. No man has a moral right to 


lie, cheat, or intentionally distort, much 


13 


less 


a responsibility to do so. 








Therefore, they believe, if a debater 
at any tournament presents the argu- 
ments he honestly believes to be the 
best possible arguments that can be 
presented in behalf of his side of the 
proposition, it would seem to be ethical 


@ RETR ARE 


debating, and that to condemn him is 
either to misunderstand or to miscon 
Where 


only honesty and sincerity are present, 


"HHIAN 


strue his purpose in speaking. 


mit 


13 Op. cit., p. g. Italics in the original 
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EXCURSUS 


. . . When we think we know the answer to a problem 
grow impatient of “government by talk.” We speak slightingly of 
lators, and seem to feel they are earning their salaries only when they are 
voting. Moreover, we know that skill in discussion and debate may be 
used for selfish purposes—to mislead rather than to enlighten the unin- 
formed. We are fearful, too, that enemies of democracy may use freedom 
of speech to attain their sinister purposes. 

Thus democracy is constantly in danger from public indifference and 
unwillingness to join in discussion and debate on current issues, from 
enemies within as well as from enemies without the gates. It becomes no 
small part of our obligation to see that students develop ideals and a sense 
responsibility as well as skill in speech—Henry Lee Ewbank, “What’s 


Right with Debate,” The Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXXVII (April, 


where any intent to betray or deceiye 
absent, it is hard to find reason, 
condemn such public speaking as y 
ethical. 

Upon this argument, then, rests 4 
case for debating both sides of a pt 
osition, that the purpose of the speak 
determines the ethics by which he js; 

\ be judged, that the school debater cy 
not correctly be judged unethical by 
same rule of thumb that might be ux 
ito evaluate the ethics of the pulpit « 
campaign The purpose 
speaking differs; therefore, what migh 


speaker. 


be “right” for the one may very wl 
be “wrong”’ for the other, though th 
both say the same words. It seems ip 
possible to most debate coaches th 
anyone should condemn as a “publi 
liar” the school debater who presen 
the best possible case for his propositio 
within the limits of the facts as he know 
or believes them to be. Yet those wh 
condemn college debaters’ speaking a 
both sides of a proposition do just tha 
They 


are wrong. 


we are likely to 
our legis- 
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F wisdom in teaching be aligning 
Bestaods of instruction with sound 
theory, the practical problems of direct- 
¢ a debate program constantly test 
ihe director's wisdom. Sound theory dic- 
utes the co-ordination of classroom 
gstruction in debate with the extra- 
wricular program. Methods to achieve 
this co-ordination between the two pro- 
sams are too often lacking. Before we 
ook directly at this problem, however, 
let us investigate its antecedents, whose 
roots reach back more than sixty vears 
00 into the history of debate. 

The intercollegiate debate program 
ean in 1892 with a debate between 
Harvard and Yale. Debates between 
these two colleges became an annual af- 
fir, and soon both universities began 
ebating with other institutions. The 
lea of inter-collegiate debate spread 
to other eastern schools, then to the 
Midwest, and later to all parts of the 
ountry. As rivalry increased, debaters 
sought the assistance of professors of 
English, economics, history, and other 
ields in their preparation for debates. 
Eventually, faculty members were des- 
ignated to act as faculty advisers, and 
the debate “‘coach” was born. 


lt is obvious that the author of this essay 
Writes from personal observation and ex- 
perience. For several years he has been Director 
ot Debate at Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
where he is also an Associate Professor of 
speech, 

Professor Smith took his B.E. degree at 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College in 
Stanford University awarded him the 


A.A. in 1949, the Ph.D. in 1953. 





COORDINATING CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 
IN DEBATE WITH THE EXTRACURRICULAR 
PROGRAM 


William S. Smith 


As students in colleges and universities 
began to participate in several contests 
each year, they discovered that they 
spent as much time and learned as much 
in debating as they did in a regular 
college class, and they began to petition 
for credit hours toward graduation. Reg- 
istrars refused to grant credit for 
programs which students directed, and 
often denied credit for programs directed 
by members of faculties because of the 
then popular belief that debate was an 
intellectual game unworthy of academic 
credit. 

Gradually administrators recognized 
the contributions of debate to academic 
goals and accepted debate as a regularly- 
scheduled class, thus solving the prob- 
lem of credit for debate. Classroom in- 
struction in debate found its way into 
the curriculum as a means of allowing 
students credit for the studying they did 
in their preparation for intercollegiate 
debates. 

At this point co-ordination of the 
two programs presented no problems, 
for actually they were but one. The 
students who debated composed the 
classes in debate. There was a flaw in 
the narrowness of the program, however, 
for only a few students could participate 
in debate. Those who did had a single 
purpose: to win intercollegiate debates. 
We have overcome this fault to a large 


1For a more detailed account, see Egbert 
Ray Nichols, “A Historical Sketch of Inter- 
Collegiate Debating,” The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XXII (April, December, 1936), 213-220, 
591-602. 
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degree because both teachers and stu- 
dents soon recognized that instruction 
in debate can help far more students 
than those who engage in_ intercol- 
legiate debating. Debate found its place 
as a liberalizing discipline by teaching 
students methods of investigation, anal- 
vsis, and reasoning; use of evidence, or- 
ganization, and critical thinking; and by 
providing training in public speaking. 
Many students came to realize that de- 
bate contribuied as much to their edu- 
cation as did English, history, science, 
and many other subjects. Other students 
recognized its value as pre-professional 
training for law, the ministry, and 
teaching. Thus the unskilled and the 
untalented enrolled in debate classes 
alongside those who were already able 
speakers and advocates. Debate instruc- 
tion ceased to be merely a “prep” course 
for intercollegiate debating. 

Extracurricular debate advanced com- 
parably from an intercollegiate intellec- 
tual game to an activity supplementing 
classroom instruction: 

Recently educators have discarded the 
word “extra-curricular” and have substituted in 
its place the word “co-curricular.” This new 
term emphasizes the fact that activities outside 
the classroom are not mere adjuncts to formal 


class instruction, but are an integral part of 
the total educative process.2 


The same philosophy prevails in both 
curricular and extracurricular debate. 
Instruction is directed at the same final 
objectives and the same outcome. These 
objectives are the improvement of the 
student's ability in public address, ad- 
vocacy, and debate.* Debate directors 
of today generally agree that classroom 
instruction in debate teaches the fun- 
damentals of argumentation and debate, 
while extracurricular activity constitutes 


2Douglas Ehninger, “Six Earmarks of a 
Sound Forensics Program,” The Speech Teach- 
er, I (November, 1952), 237. 

8 Ibid., p. 238. 
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advanced training and refinement of 4 


basic principles and tec hniques. 


Practice is not universally consist 
with theory, however. In many schog 
and colleges at present there are Varvity 
degrees of separation of the two be 
grams. In some institutions the 
programs are on the verge of divorg 
A few examples will illustrate this poi: 
\t Stanford University in the fall » 
1949 the debate squad contained » 
member of the previous summer’s dy 
in argumentation. At Northwestern Sty 
College, Natchitoches, Louisiana, in th 
fall of 1950, not one member of 
class in argumentation and debate w 
interested in intercollegiate debate. Ny 
one member of the Debate Couneil ; 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute in th 
fall of 1954 had had a course in arp 
mentation or debate, and only one mer 
ber of the class in argumentation an 
debate at the same institution in the fal 
of 1955 participated in extracurricula 
debate during the 1955-1956 academi 
vear. In at least two southern univer 
sities the situation is even worse: Th 
same department does not conduct th 
two programs. 

There are several stubborn reason 
for this lack of consistency in the pro 
grams. Some schools and department 
require debate for graduation, hene 
many students who have no interest i! 
extracurricular debate enroll in the re 
ular class. In most colleges debate is: 
sophomore course, or at least has som 
prerequisite course in speech. Freshmet 
interested in extracurricular debate maj 
delay taking their speech courses, ani 
thus cannot enroll for debate instruction 
until their junior or senior year. Other 
students have few electives, and hatt 
difficulty in finding the time to schedult 
curricular debate. The course in engi 
neering, for example, threatens to bunt 
into a five-year program. Curricular 
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jrements for the professions of law, 
edicine, dentistry, and (in some states) 
hing have extended the course work 
yond four years. Curricular debate 
«es strong competition. Required tech- 
cal courses are on the increase, and 

number of elective courses is de- 
eying in most curricula. Technical 
bjects, too, are requiring increasing 
mbers Of hours of laboratory work. 
Those who can enroll in curricular de- 
te find it difficult to meet with the 


racurricular group as well. 


from the viewpoint of classroom in- 
ruction, the need for co-ordinating the 
) programs becomes evident when the 
ents take only one quarter’s work, 
eam only the fundamentals of debate, 
ticipate in three or four practice de- 
ites, and do not continue in extracur- 
ular work. Their training is “trun- 
ited” at best. The problem in the extra- 
wricular program is somewhat the re- 
re. Because both students and di- 
ector lack time, preparing for inter- 
llegiate debates is a large portion of 
ie year’s work, leaving little time for 
ectures on debate theory and procedure. 
\ttendance is too irregular, the mem- 
ership too fluid, to warrant a special 
ss in “Debate for Beginners.” With- 
some instruction, however, the 
ovice is very likely to become confused, 
se interest, and drop out of the activ- 


Solutions to this problem must be 
sed on the following major assump- 
ions: (1) Both curricular and extracur- 
cular debate are handmaids of instruc- 
ion. (2) Both programs in debate are 


primarily learning processes. (3) Achieve- 
ment of close co-ordination between the 
‘WO programs is exceedingly difficult. 


Having stated the problem, let us turn 


‘0 the possible solutions. The director of 


ebate can integrate the two programs 


0 a large degree through bridging the 


gap between them. Two principal meth- 
ods are open to him. First, he can 
promote extracurricular activities in 
which members of the debate class can 
participate. Second, he can encourage 
students to participate in both programs. 

To consider the first approach, the 
director may conduct or promote an 
intramural tournament for non-intercol- 
legiate debaters, awarding trophies paid 
for from debate funds to the winners of 
first and second places. Such a tourna- 
ment is in its ninth year at Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute under the spon- 
sorship of the local chapter of Tau 
Kappa Alpha. The director can also 
schedule intercollegiate debates for mem- 
bers of his class, either by entering them 
in a novice tournament (if there is one 
sufficiently near) or by arranging with 
neighboring institutions for clashes be- 
tween class members. The practicability 
of this suggestion depends on_ the 
amount of debate funds available and 
the way the director wants to spend 
them. A third suggestion is to schedule 
practice debates before high school or 
college classes or before community 
groups. Instructors in either social sci- 
ence or public speaking are often 
willing to devote a class period to lis- 
tening to a debate on some current 
subject. Off-campus organizations are 
constantly seeking worth-while programs. 
The speakers bureau of any institution 
can easily make the necessary arrange- 
ments. The instructor can incorporate 
many of these activities into the regular 
class in debate. Success with promo- 
tional means of co-ordinating the two 
programs will depend partially on the 
funds available, as I have mentioned 
above, but mostly on the time the di- 
rector has to arrange his activities, his 
energy, his ability in leadership, and 
his willingness to allow others to view 
the modest success he has had with 
instruction in debate. 
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The director of debate can improve 
the continuity between the two pro- 
grams through direct personal relations 
with his students. When the director of 
and the instructor in debate are the 
same person, he is the strongest bridge 
between extracurricular and classroom 
instruction in debate. He will, if he is 
alert to the need for co-ordination, en- 
courage his students in classroom debate 
to participate in extracurricular activ- 
ities, and those in extracurricular activ- 
ities to enroll in his debate class. He 
should be a “traffic director” between 
the two programs. (Doing so requires 
far more tactful personal relations than 
some literal traffic directors employ.) 
The director of debate must gain his 
students’ confidence, demonstrate to 
each the values he can obtain by par- 
ticipating in the total debate program, 
and through his own enthusiasm inspire 
them to complete their training in de- 
bate. Friendliness and informality, 1 
should stress again, are invaluable as- 
sets to the director of debate. 


‘To summarize, instruction in debate 


EXCURSUS 
The teacher will recollect, that in correcting a fault, there is 


always danger of erring in the opposite extreme. Now, properly speaking, 
there is no danger of learning to articulate too distinctly, but there is 
danger of contracting a habit of drawling, and of pronouncing unim- 
portant words with too much prominence. This should be carefully 
guarded against. It is a childish fault, but is not always confined to 
childhood.—William H. McGuffey, McGuffey’s Newly Revised Eclectic 
Fourth Reader: Containing Elegant Extracts in Prose and Poetry, with 
Rules for Reading, and Exercises in Articulation, Defining, etc. (Cin- 
cinnati: Winthrop B. Smith & Company, 1853), p. 10. 


and extracurricular debate have a cop 
mon goal. Instruction is ideally pre 
quisite to extracurricular debate, In pe 
fectly co-ordinated programs, all y 
dents would enroll in debate classes a 
participate in enough extracurric 
debates to perfect their procedures , 
investigation and analysis, their use , 
evidence and reasoning, and their gj 
in advocacy. If the director of debat 
makes no specific effort to co-ordinay 
the two programs, they will tend y 
separate from each other, and th 


separation is injurious to both. 


The director of debate has at lex 
two means of attacking this problen 
He can promote out-of-class activitis 
for the members of his class in debate 
and through personal relations can e 
courage all students to participate ip 
both programs. Although the direct 
of debate may not be able to close th 
gap between curricular and extracumic 
ular debate, he may, through carefi 
planning and good personal relation 
narrow that gap considerably. 
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N the process of devising a working 
set of procedures for forensic ac- 


ivities, particularly interscholastic de- 
ate, teachers of speech and writers in 
he field of argumentation and debate 
we drawn heavily upon the practice 
nd theory of both the legislative as- 
embly and the bar. Occasionally, prac- 

e in the two areas on a particular 

int is in conflict, because of differences 
ytween the two in both method and 
metion. At times, this conflict results 

difficulty when we try to apply 
principles from both of these areas to 
the same aspect of school debate. 

In my opinion, one area in which this 
lificulty exists is in the case of that 
gsition of a negative debate team which 
sreferred to as the “counterplan,” or 
the “counterproposal.” The idea of a 
unterplan exists in both legal and 
egislative situations, but the purpose of 

counterplan and its desired result 
ue not the same in both areas. 

In this paper my purpose is to con- 
ider the use of the counterplan as it 
applies to interscholastic debate and to 
ittempt to derive a useful rationale for 
mploying and judging counterplans in 
chool debate. 

Some writers in argumentation and 
lebate discuss the counterplan from the 


Currently Assistant Professor of Speech and 
Director of Forensics at The University of 
Oklahoma, the author of this essay has also 
coached debate and related activities at Bradley 
University and the University of Illinois, at 
which latter school he helped to conduct sum- 
Mer institutes in forensics for high school stu- 
dents and judged many a high school debate 
state contests. 

Professor Nebergall earned his A.B. at Augus- 
ana College, his M.A. at Bradley University, 
and his Ph.D. at the University of Illinois. — 





THE NEGATIVE COUNTERPLAN 
Roger E. Nebergall 


point of view of the legislative situation. 
Typical of these analyses is that of 
Ewbank and Auer: 


3. The negative may admit the existence of 
a serious problem, but argue that the affirmative 
is advocating the wrong solution. This position 
is often taken by the opposition in legislative 
and political debates. For example, both ma- 
jor parties believe something should be done 
for the farmer; but each has its own farm 
program and each fears the worst should the 
opposition’s plan be adopted. 

Negative speakers in school debates often 
take this stand when the existence of a prob- 
lem is generally recognized. They either argue 
that the affirmative plan should be defeated 
because it would not improve the admittedly 
bad situation, or that it is inferior to their 
own proposal. If negative debaters take the 
first alternative, they may be charged with be- 
ing purely destructive in their attitude. . . . The 
negative may advocate a counterplan both to 
avoid this criticism and to give the audience 
the chance to choose the relative merits of the 
two solutions. The debate then becomes in ef- 
fect, a contest between two affirmative teams, 
each presenting the merits of its own proposal 
and the defects in that of the opposition.1 


There seems to be a major problem 
in this type of analysis, growing out of 
the differences between the school debate 
situation and the legislative situation. 
In a legislature, the opponents of a bill 
have a number of alternatives which 
are indeed similar to those available to 
a negative debate team. They may offer 
amendments to the proposed bill, they 
may introduce a substitute resolution, 
or they may simply argue against the 
bill, and urge a vote for the status quo. 
More important is the choice available 
to the legislator who is not an advocate 


1 Henry Lee Ewbank and J. Jeffery Auer, 
Discussion and Debate (2d ed; New York; Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951), pp. 416-417. 
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of either side of the controversy. He may 
vote for the original bill (for the affirma- 
tive), for the substitute bill (for the 
negative counterproposal), or he mav 
vote against adoption of the bill, and 
also against adoption of the substitutute 
proposal. In this situation, one may re- 
gard the negative counterproposal as 
simply another affirmative case, since 
the uncommitted legislator in this in- 
stance has all of the rights and privileges 
in regard to the substitute resolution 
that he had in regard to the original 
bill. 

The reason that the legislative analogy 
requires the right to reject all proposals 
as an alternative for the “judge” is 
made clear by reference to the idea of 
presumption. Richard Whately defines 
“presumption” as follows: 

According to the most correct use of the terms, 
a “Presumption” in favor of any supposition, 
means, not (as has been sometimes erroneously 
imagined) a preponderance of antecedent prob- 
ability in its favour, but, such a pre-occupation 
of the ground, as implies that it must stand 
good till some sufficient reason is adduced 


against it; in short, that the Burden of Proof 
lies on the side of him who would dispute it.? 


And later, in listing situations in 
which a presumption exists, he declares: 
There is a presumption in favor of every exist- 
ing institution. Many of these (we will suppose 
the majority) may be susceptible of alteration 
for the better; but still the “Burden of proof” 
lies with him who proposes an alteration; sim- 
ply, on the ground that since a change is not 
good in itself, he that demands a change should 
shew cause for it.3 


Applying this analysis to the legisla- 
tive example cited above, it appears that 
if the sponsors of the original bill show 
that their proposal is an improvement 
over the present situation (discharge 
their “burden of proof”), the legislator 
will, in the absence of other pressures, 


2 Elements of Rhetoric (New York: William 
Jackson, 1834), p. 74. 
8 Ibid., p. 76. 


vote for the adoption of the bill I 
those opposing the bill agree that sop, 
thing ought to be done and offer, 
substitute bill, the legislator will Vot 
for the substitute proposal if its Propo 
nents show it to be better than th 
original proposal. ‘There is, however, ; 
third alternative in this situation, Sup 
pose that neither side is able to ove 
come the presumption against Change 
Suppose that at the conclusion of th 
argument, the uncommitted legislator j 
of the opinion that no action ought 
be taken at this time—that no one hay 
convinced him of the necessity of am 
change, that no one has overcome tk 
presumption against change. In the le 
islative situation, he will simply vote 
“No” on both proposals. In effect hy 
will vote against both sides and vote for 
the status quo which neither has ad 
vocated. 

This third alternative is not available 
to the judge in the contest debate situ: 
tion. Let us hypothesize a_ situation 
which might occur in a school debate 
Although this situation is extreme, | 
suspect that it is not a great deal mor 
so than many instances which could be 
cited from actual debates. Let us sup 
pose that the debate is on the topic 
“Resolved, that a system of Federal 
aid to education ought to be adopted’ 
The first speaker for the affirmative sim 
ply states, “Everyone knows that educe 


, 


tion is in bad shape today,” and goes on 
to outline a highly complex proposal for 
Federal assistance. Most judges at this 
point would probably feel that this 
assertion is an inadequate attack on the 
status quo and would expect the neg 
tive to show the total inadequacy of this 
assertion as proof that a need exists. 
Instead, the first negative speaker de 
clares that “We admit the need, but 
propose to show that state assistance i 
what is needed to solve the problem.” 
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think it is apparent in this situation 
hat neither team has attempted to 
ercome the presumption against 
ange, and that neither team has- at- 
empted to establish the inadequacy of 
he status quo. However, the judge of 
his debate does not have available the 
hird alternative of the legislator. He 
anot simply state that neither team 
shown any real reason for any sort 
(change. Instead, he must vote for one 
{the teams, vote for one of the pro- 
osals, and say in effect that he is con- 
vnceed that one or the other of the 
roposals ought to be adopted, in spite 
fthe fact that neither team has shown 
hat its proposal is necessary to remedy 
n existing evil. 

[Thus it would seem that the _ basis 
x judging the negative counterplan 
mnot be established by reference to 
the legislative analogy, since the judge 
fa debate does not have available the 
hird alternative of the legislator which 
insures that no proposal will be adopted 
nless the inadequacy of the present 
situation is first established. The right 
)admit the need does not rest with 
the negative. The need for a change has 
to be proved to the judge, in order to 
vercome the presumption against 
hange 

The idea of the counterplan in the 
legal situation is somewhat different. 
|. M. O'Neill analyzes the counterplan 
trom the legal point of view as follows: 
Suppose in the burglary case already referred to, 
instead of confining its case to proving un- 
lounded one or more of the five accusations, 
the defense simply denies them all, and offers 
evidence that proves conclusively that not A, 
the accused, but X, committed the crime in 
question. When it accuses X it necessarily takes 
the burden of proving that X did these things. 
But its only purpose is to show thereby that A 
8 innocent. And note that X is not declared 
guilty as a result of this trial. The proposition 
8 that A is guilt, Che affirmative has failed 
© establish its case either by having been 
blocked on one or more of the issues, or by the 
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negative’s offering a substitute. But the sub- 
stitute did not win—not in this trial. It is 
advanced only enough to show that the claims 
of the affirmative are unfounded. In such a 
situation the indictment and trial of X might 
well follow—but that is another story.* 


This analysis does not involve some of 
the difficulties we encountered in the 
preceding one. In this situation, only 
two possible courses of action exist. The 
jury must find the defendant either 
innocent or guilty. The third alterna- 
tive of finding X guilty is not available 
to them. In this case, the choices open 
to the jury are equivalent to the choices 
available to the debate judge. The dif- 
ficulty in relating this analysis to the 
debate proposition, however, centers 
around the difference between a matte 
of fact which is being judged here, and 
a matter of policy which is the usual 
subject matter of a school debate. An 
alleged fact can be disproved simply by 
showing that a contradictory fact is 
true. However, a policy cannot be shown 
to be a bad policy by proving that 
‘another policy is a good one. The either- 
or dichotomy which is applicable to this 
kind of fact judgment is not equally ap- 
plicable to the evaluation of opposing 
policies. The proof that Plan B is a work- 
able, feasible solution to a problem car- 
ries with it no necessary judgment about 
Plan A. Thus, we cannot reject Plan 
A out of hand on proof of the fzasibility 
of Plan B. Therefore, the judgment of a 
counterproposal in a policy question re- 
quires some provision for comparison 
and evaluation of the two proposals. 

It appears, then, that the question of 
the place of the counterplan in school 
debate cannot be resolved by direct 
reference to either the legislative or 
judicial situation, since the school de- 
bate situation contains elements of both 


4James H. McBurney, James M. O'Neill, 
and Glen E. Mills, Argumentation and Debate 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1951), 


pp. 41-42. 
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of these situations. A negative counter- 
proposal must be compared with the 
affirmative proposal, since a favorable 
evaluation of one does not establish the 
inadequacy of the other. At the same 
time, comparison alone is not adequate, 
since the judge is still not required to 
choose between of 


alternative courses 


action when no has been 


sented for any course of action. 


reason 


However, it ought to be possible to 
combine these two viewpoints in order 
to produce a workable method for 
evaluating counterproposals in school 
debates. I tentatively propose the follow- 
ing as one such workable method. When 
a negative team presents a counter- 
proposal in a debate, the judge is first 
faced with the problem of determining 
which of the alternative proposals is 
better. If he decides that the negative 
proposal is a better one than that of 
the affirmative, he ought to vote for the 
negative, not necessarily because he feels 
that the negative proposal ought to be 
adopted (the judicial analogy applies 
here: the negative proposal is not the 
motion for debate), but because he feels 
that the affirmative has not shown that 
its proposal is the best solution that 


could be offered to the problem. 


If, however, the judge decides that the 


negative has failed to establish that its 
counterproposal is superior to the 
afirmative’s plan, he must then refer 
to the need issue, and determine 
whether or not the affirmative has over- 
come the presumption against the need 
for change. If so, he ought to vote for 
the affirmative. If not, he ought to vote 
for the negative, since he has not been 
persuaded that any change is necessary, 
and a vote for the negative should be 


equivalent to voting for no change. 


THE SPEECH TEACHER 


pre- 


As a practical matter, this plan seep, 
to produce one change in the pattem, 
attack and counterattack in a deb 
in which the negative employs a counte 
plan. The affirmative cannot assy 
that admission by the negative cong 
tutes adequate proof of the need iggy 
Instead, the affirmative must still sho, 
that there is sufficient need for a Chang 
to overcome the presumption again 
change. In a well-constructed affirmatiy 
case, the first affirmative speech usual 
establishes the need, and in absence ¢ 
attack by the negative, the case Ought 
to stand until the end of the debate 
leaving the decision of a good counter. 
plan debate where it is now: on th 
relative merit of two proposals, How 
ever, the affirmative has estab 
lished no real need for a change, the 
debate should go to the negative, sine 
the affirmative 


when 


has not 


xresumption against it. 
> 


overcome the 


It would seem, then, that a judge 
listening to a debate in which the nega 
tive introduces a counterplan has two 
decisions to make. First, he ought t 
weigh the merits of the two proposal. 
If he decides that the greater meni 
rests with the proposal of the negative, 
he will vote for the negative, since the 
affirmative has not offered the best pro 
posal. If, on the other hand, the judge 
concludes that the affirmative propos 
is a sounder one than that of the nege 
tive, he will vote for the affirmative, f 
he is also convinced that the affirmative 
has adequately demonstrated a_ need 
for a change from the status quo. If the 
affirmative has failed to do so, a negr 
tive ballot is in order: the kind of nege 
tive ballot that is really a vote against 
the affirmative, rather than a vote for 
the negative. 
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THE DISCUSSION CONTEST: 
REQUIESCAT IN PACE 


David W. Shepard and Forrest L. Seal 


AST November, at a major tour- 
nament, one woman remarked that 
he had heard an excellent discussion. 
hose students from Saint Olaf had so 


much evidence. My, but discussion 


scertainly far superior to debate!’ She 
id not know it at the time, but the 
gudents from Saint Olaf were excellent 
iebaters, and they were employing in 
liscussion some of the principles of de- 

they knew. From her remarks it 
was evident that the less expert debaters 
a that round of discussion did not fare 


, well. There is another sentiment 


that one can overhear at any tournament. 
It reflects bewilderment instead of enthu- 
jam. “We've been had! My students 
studied all year on this topic! Look at 
ur ratings!” This is the lament of the 
ledicated soul who has guided his or 
her students on the basis of a theoretical 


tatement of discussion. These students, 


Something seems to be wrong with group dis- 
sion as it occurs in the contest situation,” 
wote one of the authors in the letter which 
companied the manuscript of this essay. “Only 
yesterday a debate coach told me about a ‘cham- 
pionship discussion team’ . . . which actually 
ad a set of signals to trigger certain reactions 
their leader deemed appropriate for impressing 
the judge. This sort of sophistry is harmful 
n the extreme... .” 

Readers will remember an earlier article by 
the senior author, “Some Observations on High 
“hool Discussion,” which appeared in The 
speech Teacher for September, 1955. He is an 
Asistant Professor of English at Ball State 
Teachers College, whom the University of 
Minnesota awarded the Ph.D. in 1953, having 
previously awarded him the bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees. 

The junior author is an Assistant Professor 
of Speech at the University of Southern Cali- 
lomia. He took his baccalaureate degree at 
Manchester College, his master’s at the Univer- 
‘ity of Wisconsin, and his doctorate at Purdue 
University. 





primed with evidence and good inten- 
tions, ran afoul of some clever con- 
tenders who, though knowing less about 
the topic, were thoroughly grounded 
in the “trickniques” of contest discus- 
sion. —The clever students were after 
high ratings and handsome certificates; 
they got both. And so we come to the 
problem of the contest discussion. 


Two functions of education are to 
indicate choices for the student and to 
enable him to recognize intelligent ut- 
terances when he hears them. On these 
two points a case can be made for 
debate. Now there is, in modern educa- 
tion, a discussion cult that holds to a 
philosophy which appears to contradict 
or restrict these aims. We have no quar- 
rel with those who regard discussion as 
one of the vital methods of investigating, 
and, occasionally, solving problems 
which arise on every level of the dem- 
ocratic process. We do quarrel with 
those who find no flaws in discussion, 
who condemn debate—a logical ex- 
tension of what they praise—and who 
seriously hamper the debate program. 
There are few college forensics directors 
who have not collided with this cult 
in both high schools and colleges. In 
some areas high school debate is a 
shambles, having been thoroughly 
wrecked by the discussion crew. In col- 
lege, one of the authors had the un- 
happy experience of encountering op- 


1For a thorough airing of the rogueries of 
contest discussion, see the chapter on “Ethics of 
Discussion” in William S. Howell and Donald 
K. Smith, Discussion (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1956), pp. 269-282. 
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position to debate from a major depart- 
ment. The opposition, based on a solid 
theological rationale, created not a few 
difhculties for the debate program. 

One function of the forensics pro- 
egram- -debate, oratory, extemporaneous 
speaking, and discusston—is to assist 
the student in becoming sensibly ar- 
ticulate on a current problem. If the 
student is to be articulate on some 
issue he must know something about it: 
he must recognize material which makes 
sense; he must subsequently make his 
own choice. The current status of 
forensics, specifically debate, permits the 
discriminating judge to recognize those 
speakers who have “done their home- 
work” and to rate them accordingly. 
This statement is not true of the contest 
variety of group discussion. There are 
very good reasons. 

The first reason appears to be that 
discussion, aside from its problem-solv- 
ing format, has no disciplined structure. 
Debate follows a recognizable pattern, 
and deviations result in inadequate de- 
bating, low ratings, and not infrequently 
in the loss of the decision. A discussion 
judge may observe that discussants have 
not strictly followed the problem-solu- 
tion sequence, but who is to receive the 
high or low ratings? If two or three 
students resuscitate an otherwise de- 
funct group by straying to interesting 
topics and thus monopolizing the time, 
the judge is in no position to assess the 
articulateness of the other members. He 
knows only that they said nothing. Fre- 
quently two or three clever students 
can limit the topic to a specific area 
about which they have abundant in- 
formation. With a spirit that is some- 
thing less than co-operative, they can 
exclude the other four or five members 
from the discussion. The judge no 
longer rates articulateness; he rates 
aggressiveness, belligerence, and _ re- 
ticence. 


The second reason seems to be th 
discussion, especially contest discusgig, 
is chaotic at its very inception, Oy 
judge must keep track of five, six, » 
eight speakers. In the usual hour tip, 
limit there is little opportunity fy 
even one speaker to develop a logic 
sequence of evidence and _ ideas, a 
there is less opportunity for the judge y 
follow him. In addition, the studen 
are complete Strangers to one another 
they have done little reading in cop 
mon (if, indeed, they have done anyyz 
all), and they have been coached unde 
competing philosophies of discussion, | 
is as if four debaters from four differen 
schools were given five minutes’ notic 
to debate: a burlesque. With the 
serious barriers to the development ¢ 
ideas, the judge has less opportuni 
than he does in debate to evaluate th 
speaker who delivers a sequence of i 
relevancies. The speaker may not hav 
had time to qualify his statements, some 
one else may have led the group astra 
or he may _ have been “throw 
ing them in” to keep the group alive 
and thus divorced himself from am 
responsibility for them whatsoever. A 
debater is obligated to assume some 
responsibility for what he says; a discus 
sant is not. This irresponsibility is due 
in part, to the lack of a rigid procedural 
base for discussion. 

The third contributing factor seems 
to be that the discussion cult has evalu 
ated discussion on the basis of a theoreti 
cal statement about discussion. Discus 
sion is “the co-operative deliberation 0 
a problem.” No activity is more laudable. 
Well, if the theory does not work it 
practice, perhaps the theory needs revi 
sion. The theory that students who are 
competing for ratings will co-operate 
with one another is disproved so often 
that when the theory does work it seems 
a stroke of sheer providence. There is 
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something wrong with the idea that 
lege or high school students can apply 
ientific method of investigation to 
emetaphysics of politics, religion, and 
nomics in which competing persua- 
jons have little interest in objective and 
ywartial formation of opinion. 


We have been complaining about 
hat students do in contest discussion. 
The problem seems to be less what the 
wdents seould do and more what the 
wudents can do under the chaotic condi- 
ns of contest discussion. Unless some- 
ne devises a new format that can be 
nduded in the average forensics tour- 
ament, group discussion as a legitimate 
wensics activity suffer a well-de- 
After 


etern league voted to try a new scheme 


may 
erved fate. much deliberation, a 
next year which its members hope will 
roduce genuine co-operation. All the 
nembers of the discussion panel will be 
fom the same school. The group will 
achieve a team 


ooperate” to high 


iting, since individuals will not be 
‘riving for special recognition. It is 
probable that the sad result will be a 
eries of little one-act plays complete 
‘ith witty repartee and brilliant solilo- 
mies. Reflective not 


thinking may 


fourish in the fecund manner that the 
proponents of the plan envisage. 


Improving the discussion contest at 
the college level is difficult, but perhaps 
posible. Reforms at the high school 
evel are far less feasible, for many high 
chool principals look upon discussion 
with a fond, yet blind, approbation. 
‘mall wonder, when one considers some 
of the advice their professional journals 


lispense to them.? Much of this advice 


*See J. R. Shannon, “Six Sicknesses of 
forensics,” School Activities, XXV_ (January, 
954), 147-148; Mark F. Emerson, “Discussion vs. 
\gument,” Social Education, XVI (December, 
$2), 382. For a more balanced point of view, 
*e Donald K. Smith and William S. Howell, 
Debate: The Fallacy of Inherent Evil,” School 
Activities, XXII (May, 1951), 293-294; William 


nw 
‘5 


may obscure the solution. In catering to 
a student body that has become pro- 
gressively watered down intellectually, 
it has been necesary to invent a theory 
that will provide something for all stu- 
dents. Discussion is one of the educa- 
tionist’s ring-buoys. For here, so theory 
has it, all students have an opportunity 
for “meaningful participation.’ 

The solution may be that discussion, 
even more than debate, is for the ex- 
ceptional student. The high 


have been approaching the problem in 


schools 


reverse in attempting to provide some- 
thing for all students. (So have the col- 
leges, for that matter.) The discussion 
methods we tried in classes 
that intelligent students 
discuss, that the average students and 
dullards say nothing, or say the wrong 


have 
the 


our 
indicate 


things. For them discussion is hardly 
the answer. The high school class with 
which one of the authors had firsthand 
experience, and with which discussion 
worked admirably, happened to be a 
high school class of exceptional students, 
not the run-of-the-mill of the average 
classroom. 

Perhaps part of the solution lies in 
channeling the exceptional students into 
discussion groups which will provide 
programs for their own and neighboring 
schools and for community appearances 
before all sorts of organizations. Local 
problems and issues can furnish vital 
topics for stimulating discussions. Best 
of all, there will not be a “judgment” to 
warp the intent of the discussants and 
to thwart their co-operative delibera- 


tions. 

FE. Buys, “Extracurricular Discussion in the 
Secondary School,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 


XXXVI, 187 (May, 1952), 8g-101. 

8 George A. Manning, “A View of Speech 
Contests,” Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, XXXII, 151 (Jan- 
uary, 1948), 201-211. 
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A NEW FRONTIER FOR 
EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 


Virgil L. Baker 


HERE are enough colleges and uni- 

versities with sufficient finances and 
equipment, with enough skill and _po- 
tential leadership, to set up at least one 
long-range playwright’s theatre in every 
state of the union. The only requisite 
lacking is organizational leadership. 

A few years ago, a young Chilean di- 
rector, after visiting theatres on and off 
Broadway, made this statement: 

Your students and teachers seem to have 
no interest at all in the meanings of the ideas 
in the plays they study. Everything is technique. 
Your productions and physical apparatus are 
the best in the world, but among all the uni- 
versity people I came to know, as well as the 
professionals, scarcely any want to talk about 
the author’s ethical, moral or philosophical in- 
tentions. They seem to see theatre almost as 
an engineering project, the purpose being to 
study successful models of form in order to 
reproduce them. . .1 


Most directors and administrators of 
educational theatres have a sixth sense 
which tells them that the young man 
from Chile is right. At their best they 
believe that technical theatre may make 
good theatre, but only plays with great 
ideas can make great theatre. Yet, de- 
spite such value judgments, they tolerate 
such conditions as curricula so heavily 
weighted with production techniques 
that they all but exclude study of the 
To use the brief introduction which the author 
of this challenge to college and university the- 
atres in the United States included in his man 
uscript (as an implicit comment on some of 
these editorial notes?), “Virgil Baker is Profes- 
sor of Speech and Dramatic Art and a Director 
of the University Theatre, University of 
Arkansas.” 

1 Quoted in Arthur Miller, “Many Writers: 
Few Plays,” New York Times, 10 August, 1952, 
Sec. &, p. X[1}. 


“ethical, moral or philosophical” me 
ings of plays; research programs whid 
direct eighty-five per cent of studeny 
creative energies toward summa 
ing facts out of the past, and less tha 
fifteen per cent to writing new play 
of ideas;? and production _ scheduls 
in which only five per cent of the play 
are new, and ninety-five per cent a 
revivals.® 

This accent on techniques derive 
from our prevailing emphasis on ted 
nology. Leading thinkers are no 
warning us that although technolog 
may fill our needs up to a certain point 
beyond that point. arise degrees of nee 
beyond the resources of technology. An 
among contemporary administrators and 
teachers there seems to be general agret 
ment that the end of education shoul 
be to produce world-minded citizen 
They also seem to believe that unles 
education for citizenship triumphs ove 
education for technology, technology 
may destroy As George 
Gaylord Simpson, Chairman of the De 
partment of Geology and Paleontolog 


civilization. 


2 These figures, which I have previously r 
ported in the “Report of the Seventh Annu 
Southwest Theatre Conference” (January, 1955) 
I obtained by surveying the titles of researd 
studies listed in the Educational Theatre Jour 
nal, II-VI (1950-1954). 

3“The first survey (1947-1948) of colleg 
and university productions showed that 15 pt 
cent of the plays reported were originals. 
1951 this figure had dropped to 7 per cent; ane 
the current survey shows an all-time low of 44 
per cent.” Edwin R. Schoell, “College and Unt 
versity Productions, 1952-1953,” Educationt 
Theatre Journal, VI (May, 1954), 168. In his 
more recent “College and University Produc 
tions, A Five-Year Study,” Educational Theatre 
Journal, VIII (May, 1956), 113-119, Profess! 
Schoell sets the figure at 10.2 per cent (p. 116). 
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NEW 


the American Museum of Natural 


{story puts it, 


To mention only one dilemma , the 
ical sciences have put man in _ possession 
e awful secret of atomic energy before the 

sciences have produced any means of 
yolling this or securing its ethical applica- 
itself 


ethical and is one of man’s great blunders. 


[he inequity of knowledge is in 


ould be his last.4 


But this blunder need not be fatal. 
Unlike the lower genera, man is not 
dplessly in the grip of organic evolu- 
fon. Within certain biological limits he 
n control his unique evolution, mak- 
ng it progressive instead of retrogressive 
nd genocidal: 

The new evolution peculiar to man op- 
ates directly by the inheritance of acquired 


haracters, of knowledge and learned activities 


hich arise in and are continuously a part of 
organismic-environmental system, that of 
ial organization 

Through this very basic distinction between 


eold evolution and the new, the new evolu- 
nm becomes subject to conscious control. Man, 


ne among all organisms, knows that he 


wlves and he alone is capable of directing his 
wn evolution. For him evolution is no longer 
mething that happens to the organism re- 
urdless but something in which the organism 
yand must take an active hand... .6 

Capacity for knowledge involves responsi- 
the truth and, in 


lity for finding out our 


cial system, for communicating this. 7 
The old evolution was and is essentially 

amoral. The new evolution involves knowledge, 

nluding the knowledge of good and evil.8 


Beyond its relationship to the ethic of knowl- 
tdge, the fact of responsibility has still broader 
thical bearings. The responsibility is basically 
ersonal and becomes social only as it is ex- 


emded in society among the individuals com- 


posing the social unit. . 9 


+The Meaning of Evolution: A Special Re- 
wed and Abridged Edition (New York: The 
New American Library of World Literature, 


in¢ p. 157. 
‘Ibid., p. 140 
Ibid., p- 142. 
' Ibid., P. 155 
8 Ibid., p-. 156. 
*Ibid., Pp. 159. 
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“The responsibility is basically per- 
sonal,” but we know that social problems 
are so complex that no one can hope to 
accomplish much if he works in isolation 
from a group. Therefore, we are becom- 
ing joiners. Teamwork is replacing com- 
petition as the modern method of attack. 
Voluntary organizations dedicated to 
group action are springing up every- 
where. We no longer resolve issues in 
the privacy of the individual's closet, 
but in committees and councils. We pre- 
fer the conference table to the battlefield, 
and group discussion, collective bargain- 
ing, reflective thinking, and voting to 
coercion and bullets. 

In this country there are no fewer 
than ten thousand groups working to 
attain specific ends. They wield terrific 
powers. They are dynamic because they 
are composed of millions of Americans 
common social 
problems. David Riesman, once Time’s 


seeking solutions to 


“Man of the Week,” states that 


. . America in the go’s could be led politically 
and morally. Since then have entered a 
social and political phase in which the power 
is dispersed among veto groups. These groups 
are too many and diverse to be led by moraliz- 
Pa 
sists, as we could see in Roosevelt's case, in the 
tolerant ability 


we 


what is called political leadership con- 


to manipulate coalitions.1° 


chairman of the 


committee which President Eisenhower 


Clarence Randall, 


appointed to draft a world trade policy, 
sees the basic principles of democracy 


working through organizations. He 


writes, 


... We are a nation of voluntary organizations, 
and it may be that when the history of our 
times characteristic will stand 
out as our most revolutionary contribution to 
the advancement of human welfare by demo- 
cratic processes. . . .11 


is written this 


10 The Lonely Crowd (New Haven: 
University Press, 1950), pp. 240-241. 

11 A Creed for Free Enterprise (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1952), p. 61. 
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Since the choices alternate to vol- 
untary organizational activity may well 
lead either to organizational chaos, or 
to extinction for want of internal con- 
trol, or to organizational coercion by 
external state control, educational the- 
atre organizations might well conside1 
making declarations of their goals. One 
way to do so might be to call conferences 
with the purpose of analyzing objectives 
and taking definite stands once there is 
agreement concerning goals. A sympos- 
ium on objectives in which leading 
theatre workers from coast to coast 
stated their personal opinions concern- 
ing aims and objectives” is an indication 
of how vulnerable educational theatre 
is in basic purpose. We need to make 
organizational decisions and agree upon 
directives, and to announce our de- 
cisions and directives publicly. When 
educational theatre accepts public re- 
sponsibility, the public will take notice 
of it. 

Pending announcements of group- 
directional fronts, individual theatres 
might well face the problem of what 
directions their organizations may take. 
We might begin by answering the ques- 
tion the young director from Chile 
posed: Who shall motivate educational 
theatre: the technician, or the play- 
wright? 

Would it not be reasonable in col- 
lege and community theatres to decrease 
emphasis on techniques of communica- 
tion, and to increase emphasis on what 
ideas to communicate? Is not the mes- 
sage of the playwright as important as 
(or, perhaps, more important than) the 
scenes and machines which communicate 
the ideas? Should not the playwright re- 
ceive at least as much attention as (or, 
indeed, more attention than) the tech- 
nician in educational theatre? Might it 


12 Francis Hodge, “A Symposium on Aims and 
Objectives in Educational Theatre,” Educational 
Theatre Journal, VI (May, 1954), 106-119. 


not be making a greater contributy 
toward survival than it now dogs } 
making it possible to have more yp 
plays written by new playwrights yh 
have caught the meaning of what it mp 
mean to survive in 1980 Or 2000? 


Every great theatre renaissance ; 
Western culture seems to have begun; 
a surge of ideas. First there were Asch 
lus, Sophocles, and Euripides. The 
came Shakespeare and Moliére. Final 
there were Ibsen, Shaw, and —yoy 
favorite contemporary American pla 
wright. How few and far between hay 
been the times when we have had pla 
wrights’ theatres! The technicians hy 
to take over and hold the line for twen 
centuries from Sophocles to Shakespear 
and for two hundred years and mor 
from Shakespeare to the moderns. 


A most recent drama upsurge bega 
as we know, with Antoine’s Théity 
Libre in France, the Moscow Art The 
atre in Russia, The Abbey Theatre i 
Ireland, and the little theatre in Ame 
ica. All began with a new group d 
playwrights, in America, with Eugene6 
O'Neill, Paul Green, Philip Bam 
Thornton Wilder, Clifford Odets, an 
others. The little theatre movement su 
ceeded in mothering playwrights, bu 
failed to establish homes and _ schook 
for the children. After a generation 0 
creative activity, the movement co 
lapsed, bequeathing its library and 
antiques to school and community the 
atres. What had been a living theattt 
of ideas ended as a museum theatre fo 
technicians: a revival showcase. 

The modern educational theatre cat 
not defy history by attempting to be 
come a force in American cultural lil 
as a museum showcase. But the Amer 
ican educational theatre can mak 
playwrights 
school and a playwrights’ home. It m 
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NEW 


logy, but it needs far more to broaden 
« intellectual outlook by extending its 
yricular offerings into the social sci- 


aces and philosophy. 


\ theatre that must educate for sur- 


al must do more than turn itself 
0 a showcase for Greek culture in 
hich men’s conflicts were with the 


ympian gods, or into a showcase for 
men’s con- 
ticts were With other men for control 


Renaissance, in which 
fearthly possessions and affairs. Mod- 
m students need modern training and 
dern curricula. They must learn how 
survive by learning how to work 
ith others. 


It is well enough to know that twentv- 


ive centuries ago the chief struggles of 
nin the Hellenistic society were fa- 
listic struggles of man against the gods, 
men’s 


hief conflicts were the tooth and claw 


that in Renaissance society 


olence of man against man for control 
f commerce. Modern students should 
know that their ancestors had_ these 


struggles, but there is little, if any, con- 
tructive social transfer of learning from 
these cultures which enables students of 
today to be world-minded cit- 
es through scientific co-operation, | 


rather than through myth, magic, and 


to learn 


mpetition. We know what the ancient 
md the cultures called 
god, politic, and beautiful. But we 
need to answer these same questions in 
the light of modern society: What is) 
good? What is politic? What is beau- 
titul in 


Renaissance 


student and\| 


tudent as each seeks to team with his | 


action between 
lows for survival in today’s world?) 
These are the pertinent questions. When 
the educational theatre begins to seek 
ind find answers to some of these ques- 
tions, it will begin to be on the road to 
xcoming a movement instead of a mu- 


— —_ 
cum 
—-* 


The educational theatre can become a 
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school and a home for societal play- 
wrights. Unlike the commercial theatre, 
it is not a one-shot, hit-and-run theatre. 
It is now securely institutionalized. It 
can be a theatre with long-range plans 
and projects. Teachers and administra- 
tors have accepted it as an educational 
institution. It has developed critical 
audiences. It has. proved that it can 
function in a cultural climate. It should 
now direct its energies toward ways and 
means of making a school and a per- 
manent home for playwrights. It should 
gradually change from a revival theatre 
into one which creates at least as many 
new plays as it writes technological 
theses. 

We should take ability in playwriting 
as seriously as we do ability in research. 
There is no source of unconditional and 
independent knowledge in either the 
past or the future. The relationship be- 
tween the and the available 
data conditions knowledge. Beliefs and 
behaviors are not final, unqualified, and 
undebatable, 


observer 


are relative to the 
work to do. Theatre researchers tend to 
focus their eyes and minds on the past; 


but 


‘playwrights tend to focus their mental 


antennae and radar scopes on future 
horizons. Both have valuable work to 
do. We recognize, approve, and reward 
the researcher with the Ph.D., but we 
have no degree which recognizes, ap- 
proves, and rewards the playwright. The 
present sternly academic doctoral com- 
mittee operates to keep the playwright 
out of the theatre. 


The educational theatre has so far 
failed to orient itself to producing world- 
minded citizens. Each season theatres 
continue to spend hundreds of thousands 
of dollars trying to bring to life the 
ancient theatre of myth and magic, or 
the Renaissance theatre of violence and 
Theatre staffs 
keep oiling, polishing, and refurbishing 


melodramatic fantasy. 
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obsolescent stage machines (obsolete in 
comparison with the mechanisms of 
screen theatres). We spend millions to 
produce unneeded technicians, and pen- 
nies to produce needed playwrights; we 
give millions of man-hours of sweat and 
tears to theatre as an engineering proj- 
ect, but in the words of the man from 
Chile, “scarcely any want to talk about 
the author’s ethical, moral or philosoph- 


o» 


ical intentions.”” And we feel, withal, 
that this approach to educational the- 
atre is realistic. 


The truth is that educational theatre 
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has yet to scratch the surface of culty, 


realism. Modern playwrights have B0n: 


far in trying to tackle and solve 4, 
problems of how man and woman qm 
live together in an enlightened wor 


the frontier of sex, but they have py 


yet seriously tackled the problems 


how man can team with man to goly 
the critical problems of global humy 


relations. The frontier of world « 
izenship is indeed the modern jungk 
Playwrights who can clearly and ste 
ily hold their mirrors up to this jung! 
may help audiences to face moder 
realities. 


EXCURSUS 
RULE I.—The reader or speaker should choose that pitch, in which 


he can feel himself most at ease, 
have most room for variation. 


Having chosen the proper key 


and above and below which he may 


note, he should beware of confining 


himself to it. This constitutes monotony, one of the greatest faults in 
elocution. One very important instrument for giving expression and life 
to thought, is thus lost, and the hearer soon becomes wearied and dis- 


gusted. 


There is another fault of nearly equal magnitude, and of very frequent 
occurrence. This consists in varying the tones without any rule or guide. 
In cases of this kind, there seems to be a desire to cultivate variety of 
tone, without a knowledge of the principles upon which it should be done. 
Sometimes, also, there is a kind of regular variation, but still not con- 
nected with the sense. A sentence is commenced with vehemence, and in 
a high tone, and the. voice gradually sinks, word by word, until, the 
breath being spent, and the lungs exhausted, it dies away at the close in 


a whisper. 


The habit of sing-song, so common in reading poetry, as it is a 
variation of tone without reference to the sense, is a species of the fault 


above mentioned. 


If the reader or speaker is guided by the sense, and if he gives that 
emphasis, inflection, and expression, required by the meaning, these faults 


will speedily disappear.—William H. McGuffey, McGuffey’s 


Newly Revised 


Eclectic Fourth Reader: Containing Elegant Extracts in Prose and Poetry, 
with Rules for Reading, and Exercises in Articulation, Defining, etc. Cin- 
cinnati: Winthrop B. Smith & Company, 1853), pp. 11-12 
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N this paper my principal aim is to 
| aare with workers in college dra. 
tics one method of increasing the 
chool’s effectiveness in improving com- 
mitv relations and community recrea- 
in. 

The problem of better relations be- 
een college and community is real, not 
ainary. Grambling College, about 
hich I 


units 


write, is, in the main, a com- 


college. Therefore improving 

mmunity relations and rendering serv- 
to the community (both immediate 
remote) is a constant concern of all 

epartments of the college. 

recreation 


did 


Rather, we were seek- 


Provis.ing community 


rough community drama not 
lve by chance. 
g answers to two main questions: (1) 
How can the Department of Speech and 
Drama enrich the lives of the residents 
Grambling? (2) How can the drama 


gram supply for dramatics majors 
ngible experience that will provide 
hm with insight for improving com- 
munity recreation after graduation? 

[hese and other similar and divergent 
loblems prompted the activities I am 
ere reporting. But before describing 
them I should describe the college and 


the community. 


s essay is part of a longer paper which the 
lor prepared for a graduate seminar in 
speech at Louisiana State University in the 
pring of 1955. The unavoidable delav in its 
dlication has not made its content anv less 
than it was two years ago. 

Mr. Sandle is Professor and Chairman of the 
tpartment of Speech and Drama at Grambling 
lisiana}] College. He is a past president 
the National Association of Dramatic and 


‘peech Arts. He took his A.B. degree at Dillard 
iiversity in 1937, his M.A. at the University 


i C} 
Chicago Im 1947 





COMMUNITY RELATIONS AND COMMUNITY 
RECREATION THROUGH COMMUNITY DRAMA 


Floyd L. 


Sandle 


Grambling College is in the heart of 
Grambling, Louisiana, a town of two 
thousand people or more. It is a four- 
vear coeducational college, following 
closely the organizational pattern of the 
typical teachers At present 
Grambling offers the Bachelor of Science 
degree in either elementary or secondary 


college. 


education. A student may qualify for a 
teaching major in any of the general 
fields of study such as science, social sci- 
ences, English, home economics, and the 
like—and in speech and drama, of 
course. Grambling College is one of the 
ten state-supported institutions of higher 
learning in Louisiana. 


Believing that the students and resi- 
dents of the immediate community ex- 
hibit the effects of the socio-economic 
levels they represent and the leisure- 
time them, the 


members of the Grambling faculty con- 


activities available to 
tinually reappraise student and commu- 
nity needs and problems. This commu- 
nity approach to education is basic to 
our philosophy. That philosophy (prob- 
ably I am stating it in rather shopworn 
terms) is that training for teachers must 
include special attention to methods, 
techniques, and content necessary to 
rural situations; that in both content 
and organization the curriculum must 
be adapted to meet the individual and 
group needs of rural children and adults; 
and that the school must establish desir- 
able co-operative relationships with other 
educational agencies in the community 
The 
philosophy includes the belief that solv- 
ing the problems of rural and adult edu- 


and with the community itself. 
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cation is mainly the responsibility ol 


teacher-training institutions. 


It will be difficult for many readers to 
visualize the situation in which we use 
community drama to improve comimu- 
nity relations and community recreation. 
To form a picture of our “grassroots,” 
forget your concept of expectant audi- 
ences in a brightly illuminated theatre, 


music that fades as the curtain rises, and 


actors whose voices are responsive in- 
struments. This is Grambling College 
in Grambling, Louisiana. It is the sec- 
ond semester of the 1948-1949 school 
year. Instead of the usual college the 
atre and its audience, what do we find? 
We find a class of thirty-two students in 
community drama and their instructor 
planning to do some functional work in 
community drama in Grambling. Their 
aim is to explore and to put in operation 
the potential dramatic activities they and 
the people of the community represent. 
What problems do they face? 


There is no community center. There 
is no community-owned building large 


enough to accommodate any type of dra- 


matic program. The only places of suf- 
ficient size for such activity are the 
churches. (Incidentally, the plural is not 
an overstatement. The Grambling hill- 
side is heavy with churches.) At the in- 
vitation of some of its leaders, the class 
visits the New Rocky Valley Baptist 
Church. This boasts the largest congre- 
gation in attendance. It is a typical rural 
Baptist church, with no_ recreational 
center, and with none of the other mod- 
ern conveniences we all know any good 
church should have. There is a large 
meeting place: an assembly hall. Except 
for a small pastor’s study and two in- 
adequate classrooms for Sunday school, 
this is the church plant. This—or even 
one less adequate—is the church the stu- 
dents in this drama class have known all 


their lives, and to which they will prob. 
ably return after graduation. 

At this first meeting in the church thy 
emphasis is on motivation. The group 
from the college agrees that the jy 
structor should make a short talk. 
does so. He speaks very generally aboy 
the unnecessary rivalry between the 
church and the school for communi 
leadership which exists in some commy 
nities. He points out that this rivalry, 
good for neither of the two stronges 
institutions in communities. He talk 
about co-operation between the church 
and the school. Then he mentions the 
modest effort that he and his studens 
are making by coming to this church 
talk with its members. He tells then 
that they have met to plan a program 
of plays in which the adults in th 
church and the college students will ali 
take part. 

The reactions to his talk are interest 
ing. There is casual, then constant, and 
finally fervent nodding of heads. Even 
“amen” ’s give some needed encourage 
ment. An atmosphere of understanding 
surrounds the audience as the instructor 
finishes his talk. 

The students are alert to their duties 
too. Carefully dispersed throughout the 
hall, they have explained certain joke 
and problems which have cropped up in 
the instructor’s talk. The adults and 
students enjoy becoming acquainted 
with one another on that night in the 
spring of 1949. 

Having finished his speech, the in 
structor sits down. The members of the 
drama class then present two scenes from 
the second and third acts of a three-ac 
play, The Light Eternal. The first scent 
highlights the unexpected return of a 
errant husband to the wife he has de 
serted. He is unkempt, sensitive, and 
blasphemous. He refuses to accept am 
assistance from his wife, who is now 
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ietly serving as a teacher in a small 
ymunity very much like Grambling. 
ie defies even God, and lightning strikes 
im down, blinding him. In the second 
gene he repents of his sins, and subse- 
ently peacefully passes away, to the 
aistaction of all assembled. The effect 
these scenes on the audience is im- 
diately apparent. But the students 
eep moving according to plans care- 
lly prepared before they left the col- 
egt campus. 

\t the end of the planned activity 
hich includes a Bible quiz and sim- 
la opportunities for group participa- 
m) comes the all-important question: 


How many of the audience are interested 


nd want to work with the dramatics 


ass In presenting 


a group of plays in 


the New Rocky Valley Church? Those 


terested are to raise their hands. They 
. Most of the thirty- or forty-odd peo- 


e there raise their hands. 


Finally the instructor suggests that 


ome of the adults may want to make 


me statement to the group concerning 
i new plan the drama class has 
rought. Statements come from all over 


the room. Here are a few of them: 


Well, I just think this is a mighty 
ne thing; and I sure want a part to 


ay. 


‘I know I'll enjoy this. When you 


put me in a play, it’s like throwing a 


ibbit in a briar patch.” 


You all can depend on me. This is 
ist what the church needs: the old folks 


nd the young folks working together.’ 


[ just want to say how happy this 


makes me. I thought the teachers and 
the college students had forgot all about 
the church.” 


‘T'm kinda old, and I can’t go through 


it like the college children, but I'll do 
my best. I want a part to say, too.” 


‘I can’t do much acting. I never 


could. But I’m willing to help out to 
put the program over.” 

As a sort of anticlimax to that night 
in 1949 and to the ones that followed, 
let’s take an objective look at that first 
attempt. Try-outs, rehearsals, and the 
final presentation of three one-act 
plays served as the stimulus for the pres- 
ent community interest in dramatics. 
Through experience the small group of 
student directors who worked with each 
play learned that in addition to a knowl- 
edge of the principles of play production 
they must also possess the tact, patience, 
and firmness to lead others and to con- 
trol the actions of a group. As the re- 
hearsals progressed and the community 
people began to get the hang of the lines 
in the plays, they were receiving train- 
ing for their emotions. They and their 
student directors were no longer day- 
dreaming. They were hard at work with 
the aim of producing a good group of 
plays. The rehearsal periods aroused the 
interest of parents and of the members 
of other churches in the community. The 
news spread over the Grambling _hill- 
side. 

At the end of four weeks (with re- 
hearsals sometimes at the New Rocky 
Valley Church and sometimes on the 
Grambling campus), a public audience 
saw the first group of three one-act plays. 
The students and adults had lived 
through a major experience together. No 
one had dropped out. They were all as 
eager as children. They all wanted to 
act: they wanted to exhibit their poise 
and discipline. They did. 


The plays that night (“The Gift,” 
“The Rich Young Ruler,” and “The 
Parable of the Debtors’) were not per- 
fect—but what play ever reaches per- 
fection? The plays were good for first 
efforts. They showed that the art of 
drama has an especial relation to re- 
ligion. One could easily sense that the 
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experience of working together gave all beginning of a relationship between th 
who participated or observed a better college and the community that ig jp, 
appreciation of the inner workings of a portant in the life of both. 
dramatic activity, the neighborliness in- Now, with the spark which that op 
herent in community drama. attempt struck still burning (of cour 
I'hese plays—according to spontane- I was the instructor with the group of ' 
ous testimonials afterward from laymen _ students in 1949), I have set myself the Eh 
in the streets—helped to strengthen the task of investigating the literature jy & 
imaginations in this religious commu- the field with the view of ascertaining poe ot 
nity, which was (and is) forever again the guiding principles, procedures, mat. — 
rehearsing the sublime play between rials, and techniques for improving ; ection 
celestial and earthly beings from which community drama program. I will ap ielpful 
it traces its origin. In terms of these plays ply my findings to the situation at Gram. rel of 
these people better understood our pres- _ bling, and will set up a one- or two-yeq mene: 
ent world. study, or several summer workshops tp age, 0 
é Probably I should add that the audi- discover the leisure-time needs of rum _ 
= ence that assembled to see these three communities in Louisiana. I hope tha high s 
‘< plays was fully representative. At least some foundation will want to assist in rad in 
iS a third of the Grambling faculty came, _ these plans. 0, be s 
= and a large group of students as well. In a later essay I hope to present the ies 
2 The members of the New Rocky Valley findings from my reading and exper: =” 
Bg Church were there en masse. Many mentation, and to make recommend: with ne 
2 members of other Grambling churches tions of additional approaches to com uaa 
z had accepted the invitations to attend. munity relations and community rece: mae | 
$ It was a night to remember. It was the tion through community drama. + , 
rathel 
be . he doe 
2 EXCURSUS clse’s 
"a TONES pile 
a ; attent 
a If any one will notice closely a sentence as uttered in private con- P 
, versation, he will observe, that scarcely two successive words are pro- - 
_ nounced in exactly the same tone. At the same time, however, there is a sure 
z certain pitch or key, which seems, on the whole, to prevail. This key note etitior 
2 or governing note, as it may be called, is that upon which the voice most ure t 
frequently dwells, to which it usually returns when wearied, and upon which 
which a sentence generally commences, and very frequently ends, while, 
at the same time, there is a considerable play of the voice above and oo 
below it. dear 
This note may be high or low. It varies in different individuals, and hackg 
at different times in the same individual, being governed by the nature 
of the subject, and the emotions of the speaker. The range of the voice AIthou 
above and below this note, is called its compass. When the speaker is ani- gun, 
mated, this range is great; but upon abstract subjects, and with a dull, tuden 
lifeless speaker, it is small. If, in reading or speaking, too high a note 3 
be chosen, the lungs will soon become wearied; if too low a pitch be read ; 
’ selected, there is danger of indistinctness of utterance; and, in either case, © | onli 
there is less room for variety of tone, than if one be taken between the two alibr 
extremes.—William H. McGuffey, McGuffey’s Newly Revised Eclectic poatar 
Fourth Reader: Containing Elegant Extracts in Prose and Poetry, with = 
Rules for Reading, and Exercises in Articulation, Defining, etc. (Cin- tok 
cinnati: Winthrop B. Smith & Company, 1853), p. 11. her 
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HINTS FOR THE STUDENT READER 


Anne Simley 


ET us first consider your obligation 

to your audience. Find out the pur- 
ose of the meeting (educational, social, 
Jigious, and the like) and choose a 
dection to suit that purpose. It is also 
dpful if you can determine the age- 
wel of the audience. Will most of your 
seners be of high school age, middle- 
ed, somewhere in between, or will they 
epresent a variety of ages? Probably as 
high school student you will most often 
i in a contest situation. When you 
be sure to think of the judges. Some- 
nes they hear identical cuttings of the 
ame selection over and over again, often 
ith no variation in delivery. The wise 
mtestant tries to read new material, 
ther than what the winner of first prize 
ead last year; to make his own cuttings, 
ther than buying them; and certainly 
edoes not try to duplicate some one 
e's interpretation. Remember that 
¢ originality will gain more favorable 
most skillful 
familiar material, be 


ttention than the imita- 


If you use 


wre that it is good enough to stand rep- 


To understand a selection, be 


ure to read the entire book or play of 
which it is a part, if you are reading a 


iting. You cannot make the material 
lar to your listeners if you lack the 


kground for it. Read whatever you 


the school year has barely be- 
teachers have already selected the 
idents who will represent their high schools 
speech tournaments, and festivals 
enough coaches and students 

the judges of 
ml interpretation events should hear a higher 
alibre of reading than they are accustomed to, 


ough new 


some 


contests 


particularly in preliminary rounds. 


Professor Simley is Chairman of the Depart- 
lent of Speech of Hamline University. She 
#~k her bachelor’s degree at Carleton College, 
' master’s at the University of Wiscensin. 





can find about the author to help you de- 
termine his purpose. Know something 
about the people in the narrative, and 
how they talk, and how they react in the 
situations which they encounter. Do you 
know enough about the Russian people 
and their history to interpret stories of 
the Bolshevik revolution? If not, don’t 
try to read such stories in your first at- 
tempt. And stories of murder or mad- 
ness are difficult for beginners, particu- 
You 


stories about people and 


larly young beginners. can find 


many good 
places like those with which you are 
familiar. You need not turn to stories 
of unusual persons or settings in order 
to find drama and conflict, pathos and 


humor. 


When you find a story or a play you 
like, make your own cutting. Write an 
introduction to the portion you have 
chosen to read. Don’t try to condense 
a full-length work into a_ ten-minute 
time limit; choose a scene from a play, 
or a chapter from a novel. Decide what 
response you want from your audience. 
Do you want laughter? Do you wish to 
evoke pity, or anger, or grief? It is in 
your power to influence the audience, 
but first vou must see clearly all the 
characters as they move about the imag- 
inary stage, and know them. 

If your selection is a narrative in the 
first person, you need to think about the 
one who iells the story. How old is he 
now? How old was he when the events 
he narrates took place? Was the incident 
funny when it happened? Is it funny 
to him now? How long since it occurred? 
How intense was the original experi- 
ence? Proper study of these and similar 
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questions can make ail the ditlerence be- 
tween a delightful performance and a 
failure. Remember that if the story took 
place in the past, you should not im- 
personate voices and actions. When Ruth 
McKenney tells us about her college 
physical education classes, she laughs 
about matters that weren't at all funny 
when her graduation was in jeopardy. 
Avoid the common mistake of substitut- 
ing acting for storytelling. Think of the 
narrator as sitting in her own living 
room, recalling with either pleasure or 
sadness what happened to her (or some- 
one she knew) some time in the past. 
Identify yourself with the author so that 
you, too, tell the story, keeping you 
eyes on the audience, and seeing the 
events in the past. Remember that the 
narration is more important than the 
characters 


If the narrative is in the third person, 
keep vourself in the background. Create 
characters who move about at your will, 
not on the physical stage on which you 
stand, but on some imaginary stage in 
the past, which you must make your lis- 
teners see. In order to do so, you must 
see it quite clearly yourself. If you focus 
your eves on any part of the room, the 
listeners will lose the image and see the 
physical object. For any reading, never 
depart from the angle which the line 
from vour eyes to the extremes of the 
audience creates. Never focus on empty 
seats, the floor, the walls, or any object. 
Always see the characters of your story 
“in your mind’s eye,” as clearly as Ham- 
let did when Horatio asked, “Where, my 
lord, where?”” A simple story which the 
reader tells simply and directly often 
wins favor over a fine dramatic piece of 
literature which the reader ruins by too 
much “sawing the air.” (It should be un- 
necessary to caution you to look up the 
meaning of any and all unfamiliar words 
and allusions.) 


The monologue is a favorite type 
selection for contests. Notice that, 
monologue is in the present tense. Tp 
events are happening now. The chan 
ter who speaks usually tells a great de 
about himself. In fact, the developmer 
of the character is usually the most jp 
portant feature of a monologue—mm 
important than the narrative. Ther 
fore, you may employ impersonation j 
a monologue. But this is the only fon 
of literature in which you as an inte 
preter should closely approach the ted 
niques of the actor. You don’t quite 
come an actor, because you still place 
the imaginary listener in the realm ¢ 
an audience, and you seldom use mak 
up, properties, and costumes as the acto 
does, but here you can come close t 
acting without offending the most j 
dicious listener. The sad thing abou 
monologues is that students often choos 
some poorly-written “junk” and fail » 
notice real people all about them wh 
enact scenes that would make delightful 
readings. Ruth Draper is an example 
a person who made a career of dram 
tizing what she had seen. Remember tha 
the audience can see through all you 
imaginary properties, so place all @ 
them in front of you, and always plac 
your listener or listeners in the realm 0 
the audience. 


_ A soliloquy differs from a monologue 
in that the former does not suggest 
listener. The speaker is thinking out 
loud. The soliloquy is a literary form 
which has no counterpart in reality: 
People just don’t think out loud in beat 
tiful prose or poetry. Hence, in reading 
a soliloquy, maintain a subjective att 
tude. You should not focus your eyé 
on anyone, and you should use very lit 
tle action, because you are trying ™ 
create the inner feeling of the character 
so that each person in the audience will 
feel that you are expressing his own eme 
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iJ experience. Feeling, not narration, 
important in the soliloquy. Suggest 
aking. When people sit alone with 


ir thoughts they are seldom physically 


ive. Any action is covert, not overt. 
en readers of Amy Lowell’s ‘‘Pat- 
ns” fail because their reading is ob- 


tive, rather than subjective. Some- 
es the readers will pace back and 
ch, and even scream the last line. An 
amination of the poem clearly reveals 
woman seated, absorbed in her 
wghts of the past and the future. 
me of her memories are even pleasant. 
\oone is with her. The skillful reader 
n make us see all these images, and 


ufer with the woman in her grief. 


Cuttings from plays are popular sub- 
ets for short readings, although it is 
chaps more difficult to cut a play than 
y other literary form. Let us study 
he play to see what we must do to make 
a suitable reading. First of all, we 
st obviously cut it. If your time limit 
seight or ten minutes, it is obviously 
nwise to try to cover the whole play. 
Choose a single scene, as, for example, 
the drug store scene in Our Town or the 

scene in The Rivals. You need 
nly a few introductory sentences. Think 
iyour reading from the play as a story 
nthe third person, present tense, which 
mtains many direct quotations. You 
ant be an actor, much less all the ac- 
ors, in the scene, so be the storyteller, 
id make us see the actors as you suggest 
tem. Change all the stage directions 
necessary for clarity to exposition or sim- 
ble narration which vou can blend into 
the story. Never think of yourself as be- 
ing on the physical stage. Just tell the 
audience what you see in your “mind’s 
Ye.” Eliminate any short speeches which 
ae not necessary to the story. Combine 
other short speeches into longer ones. 
The audience need not worry about the 
movements of the characters in a read- 
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ing; the reader controls all that. If you 
leave someone in a corner during an- 
other’s long speech, the silent character 
will be performing properly in the audi- 
ence’s imaginary picture. Keep the tran- 
sitions from speech to speech lively. 
Don’t be afraid to insert “he says’ or 
“says Jane” now and then. These in- 
sertions help the audience to keep track 
of the characters. Don’t be afraid to 
make direct quotation indirect. In- 
stead of “ ‘I don’t want to hear any more 
about it.” She leaves,”” you can say, “But 
she doesn’t want to hear any more about 
it, and leaves.” Emphasize the words that 
tell us how she said it. 

Letters that may occur in a story re- 
quire a word of caution. We usually 
write letters in silence (at least the kind 
of letters that present problems to the 
reader), and usually read them silently. 
To suggest that you are reading a letter 
silently, suggest the mood of the recip- 
ient, rather than impersonate the voice 
of the writer. If you are reading from 
memory, don’t hold up empty hands; just 
tell us what the letter says. If the letter is 
one which the writer reads aloud before 
he mails it, that is a different story. 
Avoid the conventional technique of ra- 
dio actors for such a scene; it is usually 
inappropriate to interpretative reading. 
In such instances a manuscript is help- 
ful. Just handle it as you would in the 
real life situation. 

If you do read from a manuscript, 
avoid a floppy paper. Make a stiff cover 
for it, or slip it into a notebook. A book, 
of course, is easier to hold. When you use 
a book or paper, refer to it. Don’t hold 
it before you and then recite from mem- 
ory. Hold it easily, and let it move with 
your body as you respond to what you 
are reading. (Because it requires so much 
action, the monologue is best read from 
memory, but for all other literary forms 
either way is acceptable.) Maintain good 
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eye-contact with the audience when you 
read from a manuscript or a book. Learn 
to look ahead, as one does in reading 
music. 

By way of summary, here is a list of 
hints: 

1. Your aim as a reader should be to 
create some emotional response in your 
listeners. Know what the emotion is, 
and then do everything you can to arouse 
it. Remember that a dramatic selection 
may call for happy responses as well as 
sad ones. 

2. Your contact with the audience, 
your poise, and your appearance all in- 
fluence the audience before you speak a 
single word. Avoid studied poses, over- 
long pauses, and conspicuous clothing. 

3. Your ability to control your voice, 
that is, to use inflectional patterns, voice 
quality, rate, and force appropriate to 
the selection, is of great importance. 

}. Remember that you are not acting. 
Your stage is not a physical one, but an 
imaginary one exciting only in your and 
your listeners’ minds. Let the extremes 
of your audience determine your angle 
of vision. Talk to vour listeners, not to 
the side of the stage or the back wall. 

5. Remember that a woman cannot 
talk a man. Don’t try to do so, but only 
suggest the character. (The opposite is 
equally true, of course.) 

6. Do not assume the physical de- 
formities of any character in a story. 
Such contortions call attention to them- 
selves, and detract from the listeners’ 
ability to respond as you want them to. 
Very slight muscular tension is sufficient 
for the suggestion. 

7. Skillful use of bodily action will 
aid you, but it is better not to gesture at 
all than to do so without motivation. 

8. Subordinate yourself to your sub- 
ject. The reader who calls more atten- 
tion to himself than to his theme or story 
fails in his purpose. 


g- Impersonate only when you hay 
the actual words or the StrONng emotion 
of a character to express, and then op} 
if there is no other way to communica, 
the thought or the dramatic effect of th 
selection. You may impersonate whe 
the character speaking is more importay; 
than the narrative, as in the case of; 
monologue. 

10. Do not use literal action to eXpres 
figurative language, such as “pushel 
from his heart by the cold hand of an 
bition” or ‘“‘a broad principle.” 

11. Be sufficiently relaxed for your 
muscles to react naturally to impulse 
which arise. Tension inhibits free bod. 
ily action. 

12. Make quick transitions in dialogue 
by either words or suitable action, 
both. “Suitable action.” however, rareh 
means pantomime. It is usually facial 
expression or gesture. 

13. Create an illusion for your lis 
teners. ‘he more they forget vou and all 
the material things about you, the mor 
they participate in the experience whid 
Should be the response vou are trying 
to elicit. 

14. Remember that action is action 
Narrowing 
your eyes is action, though the rest ol 


however slight it may be. 


your body may be motionless. 

i5. There is no one answer to th 
question, “How much gesture shall | 
use?” The nature of the speaker, th 
audience, the selection, and the occasion 
are all factors that help to determine the 
appropriate kind and amount of gesture. 

16. You can suggest distance and 
movement with the focus and level @ 
vour eyes. 

17. You can indicate the passage ol 
time by a brief pause or a slight move 
ment. 

18. Observe people. If vou like @ 
read, you will always be learning how 
to read better. 
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N the spring of 1951 the Study Com- 
mittee on Problems in Phonetics! of 
e Speech Association of America de- 
led to conduct a survey to determine 
he place and concept of the study of 
honetics in representative colleges and 
jiversitites in the United States. The 
mmittee divided the country into 
e geographical areas* and sent ques- 
mnaires to chairmen of departments 
speech in each area. To the two hun- 
red copies of the questionnaire the 
mmitte mailed, it received 143 replies, 
ith the following distribution: 33 from 
\rea I, 28 from Area II, 39 from Area 
Ill, 13 \rea IV, 


\rea V. 


from and go from 


some made five or six years 
» would be so obsolete as to be of only his- 
ical, rather than current, interest. However, 
all probability this report is every bit as 
lable and valid today as it was when the 
or completed it He, needless to say, is 
(responsible for the delay in publication.) 
Dr. Bronstein is an Assistant Professor of 
Speech at Queens College. He received his B.A. 
from the College of the City of New 
York in 1934, his M.A. from Columbia Univer- 
‘ity in 1936, and his Ph.D. from New York Uni- 


areas a survey 


cree 


esity in 1949. 
Members of the Committee were Helen 
Blattner (1951), Arthur J. Bronstein (Chair- 


man), John V. Irwin, Gladys E. Lynch, William 
R. Tiffany and Claude M. Wise. 

2In alphabetical order, the states and other 
geographical divisions in the areas were Area 
!; Connecticut the District of Co- 
mbia, Maine Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
ina, Rhode Island, and Vermont; Area II: 
illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Wy- 
ming; Area III: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
entucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Car- 
ina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
finia, and West Virginia; Area IV: A kansas, 
‘wa, Missouri, North Dakota, Oklahoma, and 
south Dakota; Area V: Arizona, California, 
Yolorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Vregon, Utah, and Washington. 


(1952 


Delaware, 
Maryland, 





THE STUDY OF PHONETICS 
IN AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Arthur J. Bronstein 


The purpose of the questionnaire was 
to elicit fact and opinion concerning 
various moot points after preliminary 
discussion had revealed that administra- 
tors and teachers differ widely in their 
attitudes toward the value and place of 
phonetics in the study of speech, as well 
as in their concepts of the meaning of 
“phonetics.” In the preliminary part of 
the questionnaire we sought to discover 
of what faculties or schools departments 
of speech are a part, to what extent 
courses in speech are required in under- 
graduate curricula, the kinds or types of 
required speech courses, and the place 
(if any) that phonetics has in required, 
basic, or fundamental courses in speech. 

The remainder of the questionnaire 
we designed to discover the purposes of 
the courses in phonetics, as they are 
taught in the various schools, the extent 
to which phonetics is a major part of 
whether or not 
faculties of departments of speech con- 


elective courses, and 
sider the study of phonetics an essential 
part of the curriculum in speech. In 
addition, we asked the respondents to 
express their personal opinions concern- 
ing the value of the study of phonetics. 

Replies to our questionnaire reveal 
that departments of speech are most 
often in colleges of liberal arts and 
sciences. Occasionally they are in schools 
of fine arts, of education, of drama, of 
public relations, or of divinity. 

Fewer than half the respondents in- 
dicated that a course in speech is re- 
quired of ali undergraduate students. 
The curricula in which it is most fre- 
quently required are education, business 
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administration, and engineering. Occa- 


sionally music, 


students majoring in 
pre-nursing, pre-law, English, or archi- 
tecture are required to take a course in 
the 


group of students enrolling in 


speech. Prospective teachers are 
largest 
speech 


The 


part of approximately a third of the 


as a required course. 
study of phonetics is a required 


courses in the fundamentals of speech. 
When it is a part of such courses, its 
most frequent purpose is to serve aS a 
tool for the improvement of students’ 
speech patterns. In a majority of in- 
stances phonetic transcription is a part 
of the training. In 23 schools phonetics 
is a means of introducing the student to 
the study of language. 


Emphasis on the various areas of 


speech differs from school to school. In 
the required speech courses, emphasis is 
most often on public speaking and dis 
cussion. Voice and diction is the area 
receiving the next greatest amount of 
emphasis in required speech courses. 

he study of phonetics constitutes a 


part of many different kinds of elective 


courses. Students majoring in speech, 


must take some course work in phonetics 
76 departments. In 13 other depart- 
ments, the respondents report, over half 


in 


the students elect such courses. Phonetics 
is the majo part of 80 courses bearing a 
variety of names. The titles vary from 


“Phonetics” 


“Advanced Phonetics” 


or 


to “Phonemics,”’ 


Language,” “Voice,” 
“Voice and Diction,” “Speech Improve- 
ment,” “Bases of Speech,” “Speech Sci- 
ence,” and “Speech Education.” These 
courses (and others with titles varving 
only slightly) are the offerings of depart- 
ments of English (in 23 schools the teach- 
ers of speech are members of the English 
faculty), education, fine arts, and lan- 
guage, as well as of departments of 
speech. 


All but five of the chairmen of depart- 


ments replying to 


our questionna 
expressed the opinion that the study¢ 
phonetics should be required of em 
student majoring in speech. Accordip 
to 86 respondents, phonetics is an egg 
tial part of the speech minor's progran 

In most departments of speech, th 
purpose of the study of phonetics; 


strictly “functional.” It is part of th 
curriculum in speech because of its valy 
in improving the students’ speech pa 
terns and the applications which g 
dents in radio, theatre, hearing, ap 
language curricula can make of its pri 
ciples. Some departments officially reco 
nize phonetics as a specialized area 
study, as a basis for understanding an 
appreciating common linguistic phe 
nomena. 

This report substantiates what mo 
of us have long known or suspected. | 
is no surprise to learn that speed 
courses are not required of all unde 
graduate students. It is no more a sw 
prise that all prospective teachers (of a 
subjects at all levels) make up the larges 
single category of students taking re 
quired courses in speech. The larg 


numbers of students from engineering 
and business curricula reflect the grot 
ing recognition of the value of training 
in speech to men and women in thes 
helds. 

Of special significance seem to be the 
replies that indicate that phonetic * 
not a part of courses in fundamentals 0 
speech in a majority of instances. This 
omission may be due to the fact that it 
many schools such a.course is elective 
which circum 
the negative 
answers in some cases. Some respondents 


rather than required, 


stance may account tor 


however, expressed the opinion that the 
study of phonetics is an important, but 
not an essential, element of such course 
Others note that although the courses il! 
ot about which 


fundamentals speech 


hey are 
ticulatior 
provemne! 
units to 
the term 
Most 1 
should | 
program 
omission 
dent's | 


The 
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tionnaie§ hey are reporting include units on ar- the study of phonetics may be due, in 
study sf jiulation, pronunciation, or speech im- part, to the failure of some of our col- 
Of eye provement, they do not consider such leagues to consider its application be- 
Ccordipf ynits to be “phonetics,” as they define yond the narrow confines of the im- 
an pi he term. ; provement of voice and diction. They 
progra a ” might well reconsider their narrow defi- 

Most respondents agree that phonetics ah % Te ip : 
ech, the Site «eset al; che atecte satel nition of “phonetics,” and revise their 
should | | J , cietiebe. 
netic a ce concept of its uses and applications. The 
rogram of study, recognizing that its _ : “yer 
t of t ll . ; : responses to our questionnaire indicate 
: : ymission leaves a serious gap in the stu- the necessity of increasing the aw: - 
its valy ’ 4 ac asing vare 
ech pu ——s ness of the broad scope of study possible 
ich qf The differing estimates of the value of — in the field of phonetics. 
ng, al 
its pi EXCURSUS 
ly recy ARTICULATION 
area [HE subject, first in order and in importance, requiring attention, 
ling al is ARTICULATION. And here, it is taken for granted, that the reader 
ic pl s able to pronounce each word at sight, so that there may be no hesitat- 
ing or repeating; that he has been taught to read with a proper degree of 
deliberation, so that there may be no confusion of sounds; and that he 
at 0 has learned to read exactly what is written, leaving out no words and 
ected introducing none. The object to be accomplished, under this head, may 
spee be express d by the following general direction. 
aa Give to each letter (except silent letters), to each syllable, and to 
each word its full, distinct, and appropriate utterance. 
> a= For the purpose of avoiding the more common.errors under this head, 
s (of a t is necessary to observe the following rules. 
> Larges RULE I.—Avoid the omission or improper sound of unaccented vowels, 
cing 1 whether they form a syllable or part of a syllable 
e larg ; : ; . id: See 
nes In correcting errors of the abov e kind, or of any kind, in words of 
: more than one syllable, it is very important to avoid a fault which is the 
wl oe natural consequence of an effort to articulate correctly. Thus, in en- 
raining deavoring to sound correctly the a in met’-ric-al, the pupil is very apt to 
n thes say met-ric-al’, accenting the last syllable instead of the first. In correcting 
the sound of 0, in pro-pose’, he will perhaps pronounce it pro’-pose. This 
he Ul change of the accent, and all undue stress upon the unaccented syllable, 
; should be carefully avoided. 
sare RULE II.—Guard particularly against the omission, or the feeble 
ntals sound of the terminating consonant. 
s. Thi Upon a full and correct sound of the consonants, depends very much, 
that i! distinctness of utterance. 
lective ie ’ : : . = : a. 
ivéa In all cases of this kind, these sounds are omitted, in the first in- 
stance, merely because they are difficult, and require care and attention 
egatin for their utterance, although, after a while, it becomes a matter of habit. 
ndents The only reme ly is, to devote that care and attention, which may be 
hat the necessary. There is no other difficulty, unless there should be a defect in 
nt, bu the organs of speech, which does not often happen.—William H. Mc- 
otal Guffey, McGuffey’s Newly Revised Eclectic Fourth Reader: Containing 
Elegant Extracts in Prose and Poetry, with Rules for Reading, and Exer- 
Irses Il cises in Articulation, Defining, etc. (Cincinnati: Winthrop B. Smith & 
whid Company, 1853), pp. 8-10. 











DON'T LOOK IT UP—LISTEN! 


Carl H. 


FEW month ago I heard a tele- 

vision newscaster pronounce ““mu- 
nicipal” with the accent on the third 
syllable. I 
else he said that night, but I have not 
that 
word. Two days later I heard another 


have forgotten everything 


forgotten his pronunciation of 
announcer from another city pronounce 
the word in the same way. That second 
instance set me scurrying to my dic- 
tionary, then to others. I have still to 
find a dictionary which lists such a pro- 
nunciation of “municipal.” 

Did the announcers “mispronounce” 
the word? If so, who is to decide that 
it it 
second syllable? Who or what is the 


is correct to accent only on the 


authoritative person or agency that as- 
sumes so much as to pose as an absolute 
authority on the pronunciation of the 
words in our language? 

The 


answer is, “The dictionary,” of 
In the letter which accompanied his manuscript, 
the author wrote of this essay, “In 1915 Dr. 
C. K. Thomas of Cornell wrote, “The notion 
that there is but one correct pronunciation of 
a given word and that the dictionary is final 
authority for that pronunciation is still current, 
but fortunately not so current as it used to be.’ 

“Dr. Thomas was optimistic when he wrote 
that, I think. It is my opinion that it is a 
small circle indeed that would today accept 
his statement. 

“In all [my] years in secondary schools I 
never found a teacher, of speech or English, 


who would accept D1 Thomas’ statement 
I have prepared this manuscript because I 
think a better understanding of this part of 


our language will enable our teachers to ap 
proach the truth a littl more nearly in their 
teaching.” 

Currently an Assistant Professor of Speech at 
Central Michigan College, for several years Dr. 
Weaver taught speech and English in high 
schools in various cities in Ohio: Green 
Springs, Fremont, and Kettering. He received 
his bachelor’s degree at Bluffton College. In 
1950 The Ohio State University awarded him 
the M.A. degree, and in 1957, the Ph.D 


Weaver 


course. Most people—except those qual 
ified in the learned sciences of lingui 
tics, phonetics, semantics, and the like 
are convinced that the dictionary reve 
the rightness or wrongness of any pp 
nunciation. At least they act as if the 
are so convinced, and most of them wil 
say so. You can verify my statement }; 
disputing the authority of the dictionan 
in their presence. 

Actually, no dictionary claims to 
such an authority, although the ad 
vertising of various publishers may have 
contributed to the popular concept 
According to “A Guide to Pronuncia 
tion,” 

The function of a pronouncing dictionary } 
to record as far as possible the pronunciation 
prevailing in the usage, rather 
than attempt that 


best present 


to to dictate what 


usagr 
should be. 


And in the Thorndike-Barnhart Compre 
hensive Desk Dictionary I read, 


... The purpose of this dictionary is to record 


social custom not to . . . prescribe or dic 
tate innovations which some individuals migh 
think desirable.2 


The dictionary you own probably in 
cludes 
preface. 


some such declaration in it 

Perhaps we can obtain a better under 
standing of lexicographers’ refusal t 
consider absolute author. 
ities by reviewing some of the histor 
of dictionaries. Noah Webster had 4 
colleague, Joseph Worcester, who 
philosophy was similar to those I have 


themselves 


1By permission. From Webster's New Co 
legiate Dictionary (p. ix), copyright 1949, 195! 
1953, 1956, by G. & C. Merriam Compan) 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 
2 Clarence L. Barnhart (ed.), (Garden City 
New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc.), p- ! 
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yoted above. Webster, on the other 
and, attempted with his dictionary to 
eorm and improve the language.’’* 
His great predecessor, Samuel Johnson, 
ad had same intention. In the 
reface of his dictionary he wrote, 


every language has its improprieties and 


the 


sirdities which it is the duty of the lexicog- 


pher to correct or proscribe.’’4 


On that issue Webster and Worcester 
parted company. Both published later 
lictionaries. Sadly enough, Worcester’s 
Webster's title! After Webster's 
a publishing house ac- 


pore 
leath in 
wired the rights to his work, and has 


1544 


en publishing and advertising dic- 


tionaries under his name ever since, 
with the result that “Webster” has be- 
ome almost synonymous with ‘“dic- 
tionary.” Worcester’s publisher, after 
sending half a million dollars on a 
new edition, ran out of money. The 


reat book died, 


to the name “Webster,” 


thus leaving the field 
which has dom- 
nated it ever since. The advertising of 
the publishers has become a story of 
cess that has few parallels. The con- 


lence of the American public in their 
product is so great that if vou ask a 
wver, a merchant, or even a teacher 


{ English how to pronounce a trouble- 
ome word, he will say, “Let’s look it up 
nthe dictionary,” or, “Let’s look it up 
Webster.” And, having determined 
“correct’” pronunciation, will 

lose the book with finality. That is that. 
But there is still more to the problem. 


he 


[he “correct” pronunciations and def- 


nitions in your dictionary are those 


which are “in actual use by a sufficient 


David Greene Haskins, The Study of the 
inge English Dictionaries (Cambridge, Mas- 
‘achusetts: The Riverside Press, 1873), p. 19. 


‘A Dictionary of the English Language: in 
ich the Words are Deduced from their Orig- 
nals and Illustrated in their Different Significa- 
Examples from the Best Writers. To 
Prefixed, a History of the Language, 
nd an English Grammar (London: J. and P. 
Knapton, 1755), p. i. 


me hy 


ich are 
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number of cultivated speakers.”® What 
is a “sufficient number’? John Samuel 
Kenyon, co-compiler with Thomas Al- 
bert Knott of A Pronouncing Dictionary 
of American English® asked observers all 
over the country to listen to the pro- 
nunciation of certain words and report 
them. They tabulated the results and 
determined “correct” and “incorrect”’ 
pronunciations. Obviously, the numbe1 
of observers was limited. Also, observers 
might report certain rare words onl 
infrequently, or not at all. How can 
one determine the “correci” pronuncia- 
tion of such words? Webster's New Col- 
legiate Dictionary refers to the observers 
as “scores of persons’ collecting infor- 
mation for the great second unabridged 
edition of Webster's New International 
Dictionary of the English Language*— 
a small number, indeed, for so great a 
task. And in the same preface we read, 
in so many words, that the knowledge 


upon which to base “correctness” “is not 
always obtainable.’’® 
Anyone who has ever taken the 


trouble to compare in several different 
dictionaries the pronunciations of such 
words as “liaison,” “despicable,” “ap- 
plicable,” “data,” and “status” will per- 
ceive the results of such necessarily im- 
perfect sampling. Obviously, it would 
be physically impossible for any com- 
pilers of a dictionary to observe every 
pronunciation of every word. Also, it 
is economically impossible to observe 
any great number of pronunciations of 
every word. Observers must stop far 
short of completeness. 


5 By permission. From Webster’s New Col- 
legiate Dictionary (p. ix), copyright 1949, 1951, 
1953, 1956, by G. & C. Merriam Company. 

6 Springfield, Massachusetts: G. & C. Mer- 
riam Company, 1944. 

7 P. ix. By permission. Copyright 1949, 1951, 
1953, 1956, by G. and C. Merriam Company. 

8 Springfield, Massachusetts: G. & C. Mer- 
riam Company, 1934. 

9P. ix. By permission. Copyright 1949, 1951, 
1953. 1956, by G. & C. Merriam Company. 
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Chis and other factors doubtless ac- Your dictionary probably has in its ptel. P nor. she 
° ° » . x P er, 
count for the situation of which we ace some similar statement about “edy, . this 
read in the preface of the Thorndike- cated” or “cultured” or “cultivated ould 
Barnhart dictionary: speakers. — 
These 
Only one who has worked on such a task But who is educated? Does a College leed, te 
can realize how widely good authorities may degree indicate that one is educated Th wi 
sometimes differ. To any ‘naive questione! who Would three vears of college be enough: yn 
asks, “What does the dictionary say?” as if “the Ted One? : O ; d c: calli 
ipl ns Po a vO? ne? r can we. consider ; ; 
dictionary” were a sort of Olympian abstraction, : sider af is that 
an experienced lexicographer can only reply, high school graduate an educated pet: F aware ¢ 
“What dictionary, and which edition of it?”10 son, a cultivated speaker? Lincoln neve pronun 
, ; 
attended high school; the wife of an} wore t 
It is obvious, also, that observers of Pata 
7 other president taught her husband hov } jinely- 
pronunciation who send to the publish- to read and write when he was twa d i 
: a ie ‘ ‘ . “Tithe lis 
ers their listings of pronunciations do ' : ‘ ._ 
i : h of j three years old. Were they educated} iq a! 
not listen to the speech o ust anyone. i . . 3 
ast elaine Were they cultivated speakers? nuncia 
Numbers alone do not determine cor- f ) ‘ 
pare os i Se What is a cultivated speaker? One ypport 
rect pronunciations. If they did, “ain’t ' a 
es ee who sounds his final consonants clearly misp! 
would have been “correct” long ago, : : 
; ; One who articulates every sound in a f than ¢ 
and the operation of certain processes I a ; 
: difficult consonantal cluster with enough } in Ses 
shall describe below would have been ‘eres «aa 
: ane? : clarity for a listener to identify it? One } tain 
much more rapid. Our dictionaries today 4 3 ay? , 
; : who uses a “broad ‘a’”’ and holds down | ever. 
would change their preferred pronuncia- : ; 
the tip of his tongue as he articulates a But 
tions at a much greater rate. Actually, cart 
: vowel preceding [1 One who pro } prom 
observers listen to one class of people, ' 
‘ nounces words as all other cultured peo } const: 
the educated or cultivated people, o1 ; igre : 
fa ; 2 ple (i.e., the dictionaries) do, never once | jo « 
those who are “cultivated speakers.”’ Ac- $ chp 
. ; , , ; attempting to initiate a new pronuncia | , 
cording to Websters New Collegiate, pay 8 and | 
tion? Its pi 
It is perhaps as accurate a definition as \ 
°F egal Have you ever heard anyone speak | tiona 
can be made to say that a pronunciation is cor- -< 4 . 3 
rect when it is in actual use by a sufficient Whose pronunciation (not voice, ideas, } of th 
number of cultivated speakers. This is obviously or choice of words) you loved to hear? } than 
elastic, depending both on knowledge—not al- Should we consider him—and only him } defo 
way btainable— 1e . _ . 5 ’ ' 
Nays 0 yle—of the number of users, and —a cultured or cultivated speaker? Don't speal 
on judgment as to the cultivation of the P = 
* count southern dialects, if you are a | clust 
speakers ; ° ‘ , ’ 
The standard of English pronunciation, so Yankee. Don’t count foreign immt Whe 
far as a standard may be said to exist, is the grants, or native Americans with foreign a di 
usage that now prevails among the educated djalects. Count onlv those to whom the | i st 
and cultured people to whom the language i - . the 
ow puase 8 language is native. Une 
vernacular; 11 5 
Surely the terms “educated” and “cul- I 
And thus the Thorndike-Barnhart: tivated” are elastic. So much is left to } 
The system of indicating pronunciation the opinions and desires of the observer | Pp 
= Ho this dictionary is intended to present that his influence on the determination plac 
as clearly as possible pronunciations customar- “ ” — . ; to | 
I I ae of a “correct” pronunciation is beyond |} 1 
ily heard from educated speakers of English in ; t | pro 
the United States.12 calculation. One wonders how many 0 P 
them are like the observer for a pro | Pe 
10 Barnhart, op. cit., p. 10. nouncing dictionary who did not report | ™ 
127. tn rmissi y ; . ons use , 
P. ix. By permission. Copyright 1949. 1951, the pronunciation of the name of het 
1953, 1956. by G. & C. Merriam Company. F 2 E ; ‘od 
12 Barnhart, op. cit., p. 10. native city. When her publisher querie¢ |. 
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er, she replied, “Well, they pronounce 
. this way, but they're wrong. They 
ould pronounce it this way.”!}}8 


These are formidable obstacles, in- 
ed, to the publisher of a dictionary. 
rhe wonder is that he solves them as 
ell as he does. But a greater wonder 
; that so many of us are totally un- 
ware of them, that we accept a recorded 
ronunciation in a dictionary as if it 


were the dictum of an infallible, di- 
nely-appointed authority. We believe 
e listed pronunciations are “correct” 
d all others “incorrect” or “mispro- 
unciations.” We allow our language no 
portunity to 


change. Anyone who 


mispronounces” a word is a shade less 
in cultured, or, as John Ruskin wrote 
1 Sesame and Lilies, is assigned ‘‘a cer- 
iin degree of inferior standing for 
ver.” 

But our language does change. The 
ronunciations of shift 


mstantly. One lexicographer said that 


some words 


) compile the necessary information 
nd print a dictionary takes three years. 
ls publishers reprint the New Interna- 
mal every five years to keep abreast 
{the changes. Yet in much less time 
than that pronunciations never heard 
lore come into vogue, accents change, 


Spe akers difficult 


lusters. old is your dictionary? 


drop sounds from 
How 
When we consider that, for a few words, 
idictionary is out of date while the ink 
‘still fresh, it behooves us to look at 
e date of publication of our own. 
rhere are many reasons for the chang- 
ng of our language. It is generally ac- 
epted that some of those changes take 
place at a speed inversely proportional 
0 the literacy of a people, or directly 
proportional to the ignorance of a peo- 
le. In terms of pronunciation, this 


ixiom suggests that the lexicographers’ 


John Samuel Kenyon, address at The Ohio 


‘Mate University, 1950. 
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policy to record only the pronunciations 
of educated people tends to retard the 
changing of pronunciations; and that 
the changes which do occur do so in 
spite of this direct effort to stabilize the 
language. 

But in spite of the fact that the dic- 
tionaries and the educated people throw 
their weight in the direction of stabiliza- 
tion of (among 
certain 


other 
deep- 
seated tendencies among all of us con- 


pronunciation 
elements of language), 


stantly operate to defeat their efforts. 


One of those tendencies is the fading 
of memory. We hear someone pronounce 
a word; we pronounce it ourselves. Be- 
tween those times and the next time we 
use the word, there is a constant fading 
of our memory of it. There will be a 
slight, but definite, difference in our 
next pronunciation of it. And if the 
intervening interval is long, the first 
impression was slight, and the original 
perception somewhat faulty, the differ- 
ence between the first and second pro- 
nunciations may not be slight at all. 
Thus, the very natvre of man’s mech- 
anism of communication makes change 
inevitable. 

Another strong factor changing pro- 
nunciation is speakers’ tendency to sim- 
plify difficult pronunciations, especially 
of clusters of consonants. The frequent 
verb “asked” is an excellent example. 
Not even cultured speakers pronounce 
the inflectional ending [t]. Our remote 


ancestors used to pronounce all the 
sounds in “knight.” The Old English 
word “hlaf”’ has become “loaf”; 
“hlaford,” “lord”; “hlystan,” “listen.” 


~ 


—How do you pronounce “clothes”? 


In spite of the dictionaries, teachers, 
and educated people, speakers often 
drop unstressed vowels or syllables. Re- 
member the struggle to prevent “opos- 
sum” from becoming “possum? Some 
writers still spell it with an apostrophe 
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to indicate the omission of the initial 
“o.” In the same fashion (although 
with less resistance), “esquire” became 


“squire”; “estop,’ ‘“‘stop”; “escheat,” 
“cheat”; “‘estrange,” “strange”; “assize,”’ 
“size”; “ensample,’ “sample”; and 


“espice,”’ “spice.” 

For a mechanical reason, people who 
are surely not cultivated speakers some- 
times illogically add sounds to words. 
Thus, ‘“betwix” became “betwixt”; 
“while,” ‘whilst’; and “among” became 
“amongst.” But we have succeeded (per- 
haps by judging their users to be un- 
cultured) in rejecting such changes as 
“clost,”’ “‘closter,” “‘oncet,’”’ and ‘“‘twicet.” 

Other frequent changes, not yet ac- 
ceptable to educated people, which er- 
rant tongue action causes are “min” for 
“men,” “git” for “get,” “ketch” for 
“catch,” “aig” for “egg,” “shet,” “tech,” 
“Dresh,” “jist.” “jest,” “scm, “cuss,” 
“bust” (very frequent!), and “purty.” 
Palatization is the errant tongue action 
responsible for “juke” instead of “duke,” 
“enjuring” for “enduring,” and “op- 
porchunity” for “opportunity.” Cul- 
tivated speakers (and dictionaries!) con- 
sider none of these “right.” Yet almost 
everybody accepts “‘nachure” and “nach- 
ural” for “nature” and “natural.” “Lit- 
erature” hovers between ‘“literature”’ 
and “literacher.” 

One of the most subtle of changes of 
pronunciation confronting the lexicog- 
rapher is unstressing. It concerns vowels 
in unaccented syllables. A completely 
unstressed vowel is a sound which may 
be produced by phonating with the 
tongue at rest. We hear it as the final 
sound in “Cuba,” the first one in 
“among,” and as the second vowel in 
“open.”’ Phoneticians call the sound “the 
neutral vowel,” and symbolize it with 
[9]. Many modern dictionaries have 
borrowed this symbol of the Interna- 
tional Phonetic Alphabet. 

The problem of unstressing is one 


‘hand, “Miami” should not be “Miama 


of degree. A speaker may retain my 
or none of a vowel’s distinctive soy 
in an unaccented syllable. “Telephone 
is a good example. Most speakers jy 
America, cultured or not, pronounce j 
“tellaphone.” Britishers call it “teljy. 
phone.” Thus, we completely unstrs 
the “e,” and the British retain most ¢ 
its value. Many listeners consider ; 
“wrong” for a speaker to use any but tk 
neutral vowel in certain words. Fy 
example, “soda’’ should not be pro 
nounced “sody.” Yet, on the othe 


nor “Missouri,” “Missoura.”” Words be 
ginning with the prefix “re-” are quit 
equivocal. Your dictionary may indicat 
the pronunciation as “re-,” “ri-,” @ 
“ra.” President Roosevelt, whom mos 
people considered a cultivated speaker 
consistently used the neutral vowel in 
that prefix. The observer of pronunca 
tion must listen very carefully, and 
judge quite accurately and objectivel 
the education of the speaker, must he 
not, before he reports such pronuncia 
tions to his publisher? 

Perhaps the most noticeable aad 
troublesome aspect of pronunciation, 
except for stress, is assimilation. This i 
a tendency for the organs used in speech 
to prepare for a sound before reaching 
it, thus affecting preceding sounds; « 
carry over the position of the tongue 
and other elements of articulation over 
into succeeding sounds, thus affecting 
them; or to evolve from the effect which 
two adjacent sounds have upon each 
other a third and etymologically foreign 
sound. 

These processes are not nearly 9 
complicated as they sound, and, alas 
they probably affect cultured speakers 


as much as they do the rest of us. The 


word “cupboard” was once pronounced 
as it is spelled, but the voicing of the 
[b] was pushed forward to enccmpas 
the pronunciation of the [p], which 


made il 
“inmob 
iogical. 


‘colum 
because 
ylators 
positio! 
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DON'T 
ade it |b}, too. “Immobile” was once 
immobile.” “Illogical’” was once “in- 
vical.” “Damn,” “hymn,” “kiln,” and 
olumn” have lost their final sounds 


is too difficult for the artic- 
ators in change 
sition in order to pronounce them. 


cause it 
rapid speech to 
The pronunciation of the spelling suf- 
fx “-tion”’ “-shun” be- 
ause the articulators have developed a 


has evolved to 
ompletely new syllable as a result of 
the effect that the sounds in the original 
ve on each other. At some time lex- 
cographers have had to decide for every 
me of them that cultivated speakers 
might pronounce them in the new way 
yithout being ‘“‘wrong” or being assigned 
a certain degree of inferior standing 
ever.” Consider the following words, 
nd “unculti- 


judge how “wrong” or 


vated” our current pronunciation of 
thm must have been at one time: 
half,” “calf.” “bulk,” “would,” 
should,” “knave,” “kneel,” “knead,” 
knit,” “knock,” “know,” “wrath,” 


wrist,” “wretch,” “wrench,” “wrought.” 
Certain assimilations are apparently 
still unaccepted, although people of no 
use them 
videly. Consider the following words, 
nd decide whether the common “mis- 
really 


mall degree of education 


pronunciations” by educated 
people should be listed in your diction- 
ry: “recognize,” “government,” “facts,” 
fists,” “chocolate,” “company,” “‘par- 
“with,” “gesture,” 


“education,” 


ticular,” ‘“‘sur prise,” 
diphtheria,” 


itv,” “tube,” 


“opportun- 
“orcene”” 

We have not yet considered the prob- 
em of changing stress or accent. Most 
words of more than one syllable exhibit 
more le than 
any other. This problem of accent may 


accent on one syllable on 
e the most difficult for a speaker to 
‘olve, although it is one of the simplest 
for the lexicographer to observe and 
record. Accents change, however, some- 


what as fashions do. The word “piano” 
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is an example. In English we have a 
strong tendency to push accents forward 
toward the beginning of the word, even 
in such difficult words as “despicable,” 
“inexplicable” and “indusputable.” Un- 
fortunately, however, some uncultivated 
speaker is always “mispronouncing” such 
words, even misplacing the accent in 
some words easy to pronounce. When 
such a tendency becomes sufficiently com- 
mon and spreads to cultivated strata of 
our society, the lexicographer becomes 
concerned, and we may discover a new 
“correct” accent in the next printing of 
the dictionary. Some of the words in 
which recent 
years “applicable,” 


accent 
are 


has changed in 
‘“‘acclimated,” 
‘romance,” 


“despicable,” “hospitable,” 


“indisputable,” “perfume,” 


“research.” 


“incognito,” 
How 
others have you heard people whom you 


“finance,” and many 
consider “educated” mispronounce? 
What do these various considerations 
mean to us? First, we: must accept the 
fact that we have no final authority 
on the pronunciation of words. Much as 
we should like leave to 
the naive the practice of accepting with 
finality the pronunciations listed in a 
dictionary and, once having learned the 
“right” way to say a word, saying it that 
way for the rest of their lives. The dic- 


one, we must 


tionary is not a refuge, but a guide. 

It is a good guide. We may safely 
consider the lexicographer to be a man 
willing to do for us work we haven't 
the time to do for ourselves, i.e., he will 
the 


limits of physical possibility and our wil- 


survey the whole country, within 
lingness to pay, to discover for us how 
those people whom we want to imitate 
pronounce the words we use. We can get 
his report and pay for his services by 
buying his book. He will give us the 
best report he can. He will hire the most 
competent men to help him plan his 
work, and he will do his utmost to in- 


sure the accuracy and objectivity of the 
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observers who report to him. If his re- 
port is something less than perfect, it is 
because he has unavoidably failed some- 
what in these objectives, or because of 
the great complexity and mobility of 
the language he is observing. 

We should use his report with great 
respect. But, knowing his problems even 
as indirectly as we do, we should not ac- 
cept his pronunciations as final, but 


merely consider them. 


THE SPEECH TEACHER 


people can change them. If aNy Sizabj 
numbers of educated people adopt 
new and different way of saying a wo, 
must we assign them an inferior stan 
ing in our minds until the publishe 
acknowledge the new pronunciation j 
print? 

The Thorndike-Barnhart 
would be generous: 


dictionar 


\ dictionary, however, cannot be a substity 


for the judgment and good taste of the speaker 


az 


custol 
ei He must decide the appropriateness to | - 
Second, we must grant our friends 7 Pes ; Wisk 
Las , > 3 purposes, his audience, and the occasion , 4 
the privilege of pronouncing words dif- tne words and pronunciations. . . .14 Scand 
ferently. Our language will continue to st ; sociat 
ata : Maybe your friend didn’t mispronoune} . 
grow. Our pronunciations will change. iy 1" indul 
%e : ’ that word! 

And, if our lexicographers follow their chang 
own directions, only the lips of educated en it. p. 7 For | 
it 1s 

can 
Pa 
from 

‘4 T TO , 

EXCURSUS dina 

[hus we may say that the dominant influence on pronunciation in - 
\merica during the nineteenth century was prescriptive and that there terp! 
were only a few attempts to recognize usage as a determining factor in \t 
acceptability. Authors admonished the schools to establish and maintain seco 
acceptable pronunciation and to permit only “authorized orthoépy” as de- ‘a 


termined by former usage, analogy, spelling, and British pronunciation ! 
as prescribed by Walker. The influence of the language purists was strong ( 
throughout the century. The student who lived at that time was not quite 


nc' 
ready to subscribe to the belief that language, though it can be regulated, fror 
cannot be fixed forever, and that it changes with the changing conditions well 
around it. He found it easier instead to follow the older doctrine of “correct- he 
ness.” Nevertheless, the descriptive approach, faintly begun during the ; 
eighteenth century, was continued to an extent during the nineteenth, and sev 
thus was kept alive to become the strong influence that it is today upon sen 
our thinking about the language.—Arthur J. Bronstein, “Nineteenth- scie 
Century Attitudes Towards Pronunciation,” The Quarterly Journal of prc 
Speech, XL (December, 1954), 420-421. 
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THE SCANDINAVIAN DIALECT IN 
AMERICAN SPEECH 


‘Thomas L. Dahle 


HE person whose heritage includes 
a Scandinavian family name is ac- 
ystomed to being asked if he “ban frum 
Wiskansin.”” If he is familiar with the 
Sandinavian dialect through long as- 
ciation with it, he will usually smile 
indulgently, answer, “Yes, I am,” and 
hange the subject as soon as possible. 
For the Scandinavian dialect, although 
it is widely recognized and reproduced, 
nn be painfully garbled at times. 
Part of this confusion probably arises 
association with Scan- 
Another source of 
onfusion must surely be the faulty in- 


irom lack ot close 


linavian dialects. 


pretations of would-be dialecticians. 
\ third source, closely related to the 
nd, is the dialect that writers indi- 


in plays and readings. 


for example, the inconsist- 
{ these paraphrased sentences 
rom a textbook bearing the name of a 
well known dialectician. In one instance 
he sentence appears, “Ay will go now.” 
Several paragraphs later there is another 

vill haf it.” The con- 
‘cientious student would find it quite a 


sentence, ‘“‘T not 


problem to decide which of these ver- 
[his essay is the second of Professor Dahle’s 
Sheecl Teacher, his “A 


Community-Sponsored Speech Contest” having 
appeared in the issue for March, 1955. In fair- 
Ness to t 1uth t should be noted that this 
latter manuscript has been ready to go to press 
for a year or more, but that advertising, “The 


Forum,” and other neccessaries have crowded it 
out of preceding issues. 
Dr. Dahle (Purdue University awarded him 


h : i i 

te Ph.D. in 1953) is an Assistant Professor of 
Communication Skills at Michigan State Uni- 
Yersity. Perhaps as a result of this essay he 
will hear an authentic dialect the next time 
he attend sti 

te attends a performance of Anna Christie or 
] Re member Mama. 


sions of “I will’ is more characteristic 
of the dialect. 

Even the dialect parts in Eugene 
O’Neill’s Anna Christie vary in details. 
For example, Chris’s lines sometimes 
indicate that the actor should voice [6] 
at the ends of words, and other times 
breath it. 

Discrepancies of this sort, however, are 
not so hard to bear as the lack of pitch 
discrimination which results in the 
rendition of a dialect in a pseudo-Scan- 
dinavian tune pattern. 


John Druten’s 1 Remember 
Mama, after a long run on Broadway 
and on the road, has become very pop- 
ular with amateur theatrical groups. 
Uncounted numbers of actors have dis- 
membered the dialect. In the two “off 
3roadway” productions I have seen, the 
casts uttered a mixture of Scandinavian, 
Yiddish, Irish, and German accents, 
notable chiefly for the impartiality with 
which the actors used them. 


van 


With the many excellent dialect re- 
the dialectician 
would do well to base his interpretation 
on ear training, as well as on the written 
word. Indeed, one who would know the 
Scandinavian dialect can profit from lis- 
tening to Yogi Yorgesson’s popular re- 
cordings, if no other means of ear train- 
ing are available. 


cordings available, 


There are, of course, many individ- 
ual differences among the Scandinavian 
languages, but certain dialectal similari- 
ties are characteristic of all of them. I 
have written this paper in the hope of 
making a contribution to the under- 
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standing of some of the major character- 
istics. 

The dialectal similarities can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. “. .. In the Scandinavian dialects, 

the pitch tends to be comparativel\ 

high, and the inflectional modulations 
and changes more frequently occurring 
from the established pitch upward. The 
to fall the 
established key or pitch, and the jumps 
are comparatively slow.’ 


voice tends seldom below 


2. “Spelling and pronunciation are 


more closely connected than in 
English.”? (Although this sentence re- 
fers specifically to Swedish, it states a 
characteristic of 


guages, 


all Scandinavian lan- 


and is especially observable 
among Scandinavians who are learning 
to read English.) 

3. Except for Icelandic, Scandinav- 
ian languages have a single gender for 
rather than the more common 


masculine, feminine, and neuter genders. 


nouns, 


4. Swedish, Norwegian, and Danish 
have no true declensional system aside 


sé 


from adding “s’” to indicate possessive 


and plural endings of nouns. 

5. In all Scandinavian languages the 
definite article is a suffix. 

6. The passive voice of verbs is formed 


by substituting “‘s 


465o9 


for the “r” of the 
active voice. 


7- In Scandinavian words the accent 
is usually on the initial syllable.* 


Probably the most distinctive feature 
of the Scandinavian dialect in American 
speech is the carry-over of the foreign 
intonation stress patterns. This 
carry-over is particularly characteristic 


and 


1 Gertrude E. Johnson, Dialects for Oral In- 
terpretation (New York: The Century Com- 
pany, 1922), p. 19. 

2 Harold Borland, Elementary Swedish Gram- 
mar (Heidelberg: Julius Groos, 1936), p. 23 

8 Mario A. Pei, The World’s Chief Lan- 
guages (3d ed.; New York: S. F. Vanni, 1946), 
p- 89. 
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and 


of Norwegian- Swedish-A meric 
speech. 

In the Scandinavian languages ph 
tically all words receive the same amoy 
of stress. Sense stress, when necessy 
depends on double stress of the 
phatic word. 

Since the first syllable of a word 


usually stressed, it tends to be on 
lower pitch than the rest of the wor 
The pitch then rises on the syllable, 
secondary stress, and this rise, combine 
with the long intravocalic upward gli 
gives Scandinavian speech a melody ¢ 


“lilt.” Graphically this lilt might be j 


lustrated by the pronunciation of th 

word “flicka” (‘“girl’’): | flr: kal. 
\, 2 

Closely related to the Scandinavia 


lilt is the typical prolongation of vowel 
This prolongation has the acoustic effec 
of two vowels rather than one, both o 
them of approximately equal duration 
as though transcribe the 
[ fl tka! 
rather than ['flrka], as Americans might 
pronounce it. 

There 
Scandinavian languages which carry ove 
into the Scandinavian dialect. The fol 
lowing 


one would 


Scandinavian pronunciation as 


are many other elements 0 


transcriptions, which I have 
recorded from personal observation, i! 
lustrate 
ones. 


One major area of carry-over is that 


some of the most important 


the vowel and diphthong sounds. Per 
haps the most significant are these: 
1. The [e] 


comes [e] in Scandinavian dialect. 


of General American be 


[ju tek 1t ho:m tu olaf tu 


la]. 


2. [a] becomes 


[hilda just tsn ap ha novz et mi 


g. [a] becomes |] 


ler forget tu vaind de kla:k 
[ze] becomes | ¢]}. 


[fi vas gut gel || 


s. [e] be 


s 


3] b¢ 
jel ei 





[hi sa 


far] | 
jer vé 
av | 
vi g! 


Rounc 


acteristic 
as it is O 


native 

can best 
rounded 
lips as t 
ing the 
must bi 
sound 1 
The 
stitutlo 
their 

Scandi 


u| 
(hi 


Cor 
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5| becomes |a 


er 2m alverz haa ven ju nid miij| | 


e| becomes ja 


hi sat rt 9n mar stul|| | 


a1] becomes |er}. 


| 


er vant dis jab koz er nid v3k|! | 


° [qu] is prolonged. 


4 


} 


vi gat abau:t seks marls tu vok!! |] 


Rounding of front vowels is_ char- 
cteristic of the Scandinavian languages, 
sit is of most Teutonic languages. (The 
ative speaker of American English 
in best approximate the Scandinavian 
wnded front vowels by “pursing the 
ps as though to whistle and then mak- 

the required vowel sound. Care 
ust be taken to make sure that this 
ound is not diphthongized.”’*) 


The following are examples of sub- 
stitutions of rounded front vowels for 
ir back-rounded counterparts in 


Scandinavian dialect: 


u] frequently becomes [y]. 
hi ben fylrf tu tel lar’! | 

U| becomes | ¥ 

da trekta pyld da plau!|] 


al becomes |a 


‘ e 


met foeda kam fram pdslo | |] 


Consonant changes in Scandinavian 
ialect are at least as distinctive as vowel 
hanges, and may be more so. The two 
most common consonant substitutions 
re |j| for [dz] and |v] for [w]. It 
sometimes seems that these two con- 
ionant substitutions, together with the 


are sufficient to identify the dialect. 
Other important consonant substitu- 
ions are these: 

b| frequently becomes [p]. 


Ty: 


ar galr er fil beta nav | | 


Louis Herman and Marguerite Shalett 


Herman, Manual of Foreign Dialects for Radio, 


fe and Screen (Chicago: Ziff-Davis Publish- 
ng Company 1943), P- 299 





[s]. 


ho 


|z| becomes 
[hi lus his kors 1m fog!|] 
3. |d] becomes [{d]. 

[der tuk der kav tu da fild|| ] 
}. |tf] becomes [/]. 
[nekst sande vi vil go tu [sf]|]] 


t 


5. [6] becomes [t]. 
[vi si menr tins 1m da srtt||] 


The errors in grammar common in 
Scandinavian dialect are most frequently 
the result of the structure of the native 
tongue. For example, the misuse of “‘is,” 
“am,” and “are” is due primarily to the 
fact that in Swedish the word “ar” 
serves for all three of these forms of 
“to be.’’5 

Che following illustrations are by no 
means the only ungrammatical construc- 
tions which occur, but they are some of 
the more common ones. 

1. There is a tendency to substitute 
present tense for past. 

[vi go tu muvis end si fo jestade|| | 


2. There are frequent word substitu- 
tions, particularly of conjunctions and 
prepositions. For example, “like” is 
often used for “as.” 

[vi ar pua lark {s/mars]|| ] 

{nother frequent substitution is that 
of “for” for “to.” 


[er dont si natin fox krar abavut!!] 
3. The number of verbs in the pres- 
ent tense is often incorrect. 


[fi go davun tu stoa||] 


4. Omission of the definite and in- 
definite articles is frequent. 


[vi si onli nars paat av siti)! | 


The student of Scandinavian dialect 
will discover that it is an amalgamation 
of many variable elements in both Scan- 
dinavian and General American speech. 
Yet for all the variation in details, cer- 
tain of them are distinctive. 


5Ibid., p. 311. 
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PATTERNS FOR FILM STUDY cerned 
with the 
Jack C. Ellis nedia 0 
in brief 
OW that many American colleges Adopting this approach, the films q — 
PN sed universities offer courses in film-makers to be examined would\f * -~ 
the history and criticism of motion pic- those that have helped to establi a 
tures, it seems time to open the general trends, have cut through limitations, # 
question of proper approaches to this have achieved unusual success with 
new subject. Film courses, to be acad- them—in short, those films and art 
emically respectable, must parallel some that mark the important phases in tt 
of the concerns of established courses in growth of the motion picture. The 
the traditional arts, avoiding obvious will be found, for the most part, in t 
pitfalls. At the same time, film study main channel of commercial film-ma 
should relate to the special dynamics of ing. The films used as examples ne 
film form and to an art industry. Mate- not have been the most successful 
rials for such study are still scattered: their period, either artistically or fina 
important films are unavailable; major cially, but they should epitomize maj 
books are out of print; there are no an- “stages,” “‘schools,”’ styles, or figures i 
thologies or textbooks.t The film in- the international history of cinem 
structor’s main preoccupation is with a Thus they will increase an understand 
rationale that will accommodate this ing of production of their own era an 
sprawling, changing field. Remaining on will most clearly delineate the develo 
guard against oversimplification, he ment of film since its invention. 
must realize the need for an ordered in- In this article I offer an outline fa 
troduction to the medium along not-too- the above approach, which is the on 
unconventional lines. use in the first course in film history t 
A number of organizational patterns be offered by the Department of Radi 
might be employed in studying film. and Television of The School of Speed I. 


One would be a survey of the develop- 
ment of world cinema, emphasizing the 
increments to film technique that made 


history as their creators introduced them. 


The author of this essay has not previously 
written for The Speech Teacher, but other ar 
ticles from his pen have appeared in The Quar- 
terly of Film, Radio, and Television, Educa- 
tional Screen, Films in Review, Film Culture, 
and Audio-Visual Communication Review. 

The first Assistant Professor of Film at North- 
western University, Professor Ellis received his 
A.M. at the University of Chicago, his Ed.D. at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

1A discussion manual for adult non-credit 
courses which might be adaptable to college 
classroom use is Ernest Callenbach’s Our Mod- 
ern Art: The Movies (Chicago: Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 1955). 


of Northwestern University. The clas 
meets five times a week (four fifty-min 
ute periods and one two-hour screening 
session) for ten weeks (one quarter) 
Registration in the course is open 
juniors, seniors, and graduate student 

The catalog describes “The History 0 
Film” as “A survey of the evolution 0 
motion pictures as a distinctive medium 
of expression and communication.” The - 
films shown highlight the contribution} ler 
of key countries and film-makers during = 
important periods of film history, from | 
the beginning efforts to the present. Le} | 
tures, discussions, and readings in film} Yo 
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sthetics, history, and social function are 
supplemented by student projects con- 
pned with aspects of production or 
with the relationships of film to other 
media of art and communication. Here, 
in brief, are the topics covered in the 
‘ourse, With suggested illustrative films: 


I. Introduction: Inherited and acquired 
characteristics of a new art form 
4. Film as a medium of art and com- 
munication and as an industry: Com- 
posite, yet distinctive; collectively cre- 
ated, yet clearly reflecting individual 
contributions 
The Overlanders (British, 1946; di- 
rected by Harry Watt, with Chips 
Rafferty); excerpt, “Critic and Film 
Series No. 2,” with analytical com- 
mentary by Dilys Powell2 
Odd Man Out (British, 1947; di- 
rected by Carol Reed, with James 
Mason and Robert Newton); ex- 
cerpt, “Critic and Film Series No. 3,” 
with analytical commentary by Ba 
sil Wright 
B. Reasons for being concerned with film 
tory: Problems and outstanding ex- 
amples of scholarship in the field. De- 
elopments prior to 1896 leading to 
the motion picture: theories of and 


xperiments in projected motion, 
foreshadowings of cinematic technique 
n the nineteenth-century theatre and 
nove 
Biography of the Motion Picture 
Car 13 
II. An international birth and _ childhood, 


1896-1914 
\. Learning to tell a story with film and 
extending the length of scope of pro- 
duction to permit telling significant 
stories was a line of creative develop 
ment that engaged film pioneers. 
The Execution of Mary, Queen of 
Scots (American, 1895; produced by 
the Edison Company for the Kinet- 
oscope, later projected)4 


2The films listed in this unit are available 
from British Information Services, 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York 20, New York. 

8 Available from Film Images, 1860 Broad- 
way, New York 23, New York. 
‘The films listed in this unit are available 
from the Film Library, The Museum of Mod- 


em Art, 11 West 53d Street, New York 19, New 
York. 
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Washday Troubles (American, 1896; 
produced by the Edison Company; 
directed by Edmund Kuhn, with 
Mrs. Kuhn) 
A Trip to the Moon (French, 1902; 
directed by Georges Méliés) 
The Great Train Robbery (Amer- 
ican, 1903; directed by Edwin S. 
Porter) 
Rescued by Rover (British, 1905; di- 
rected by Cecil Hepworth) 
Possibilities of a War in the Air 
(British, 1906; directed by Charles 
Urban) 
Queen Elizabeth (French, 1912; di- 
rected by Louis Mercanton, with 
Sarah Bernhardt and Lou Tellegen) 
B. The evolution of film syntax: D. W. 
Griffith’s contribution; the director as 
the controlling artist of a film. 
III. The rise of the American film, 1914-1918 
A. Film achieved its first masterpiece. 
The Birth of a Nation (1915; di- 
rected by D. W. Griffith, with Henry 
Walthall, Lillian Gish, Mae Marsh, 
and Wallace Reid)5 
A tradition of American film comedy 
was founded: Mack Sennett and his 
discovery, Charles Chaplin. 
Making a Living (1914; Keystone 
comedy with Charlie Chaplin and 
Chester Conklin) 
IV. The great German silent films, 1919-1925 
A. German film-makers added a self- 
conscious artistry (with emphasis on 
set design, lighting, and camera angle 
and movement) and emotional inten- 
sity. 
Variety (1925; directed by E. A. 
Dupont, with Emil Jannings and 
Lya de Putti)6 
B. The film as mirror of society; From 
Caligari to Hitler;* problems and 
studies in film content analysis 


V. Art and dialectic in the Soviet film, 1925- 
1928 

A. The final development of the silent 

film was left to the new government 

ment in Russia during a brief period 


5 Available from the Film Library, The Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. 

6 Available from the Film Library, The Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. 

7 Siegfried Kracauer, From Caligari to Hit- 
ler: A Psychological History of the German 
Film (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1947). 
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of film 


was the key concept and the names of 


creativity in which “montage” 


Pudovkin became in 
ternationally prominent. 
Ten Days that Shook World 
(1928; directed by Sergei Eisenstein)8§ 
B. Problems and studies in film esthetics: 
Balazs,9 Pudovkin,1° 
Rotha,13 
the persisting reference to silent film 
technique 
art. 
VI. Sound 1929-1933 
A. At the height of the development of 
the Soviet silent film, Warner Brothers 
introduced For years 
Hollywood remained the 
artistic problems of an extended me- 
dium and the economic realignments 
it occasioned. 


Eisenstein and 


the 


Eisenstein, 


Arnheim,}2 Spottiswoode;14 


Editing as a basis of film 


comes to America, 


sound. several 


involved in 


The Love Parade (1929; directed by 


Ernst Lubitsch, with Maurice Che- 
valier, Jeanette MacDonald, and 
Lillian Roth)15 

B. The esthetics of the sound film; the 


economics of the sound film; notable 
experiments in relating sound to im- 


age; film music. 
VII. The golden age of French cinema, 1933- 
1939 


\. The French developed a content and 


style admirably suited to sound film. 
Drawing upon the avant-garde and the 
acting and writing talent in Paris, 
French films maintained their pre- 
eminence until the outbreak of World 
War II. 


Available from the Film Library, The Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. ; 
® Béla Balazs, Theory of the Film: Character 
and Growth of a New Art, trans. Edith 
New York: Roy Publishers, 1953). 


Bone 


10 V. I. Pudovkin, Film Technique and Film 
Acting, trans. Ivor Montagu (London: Vision 
Press, Limited, 1954). 


11 Sergei M. Eisenstein, The Film Sense, trans. 
Jay Leyda (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1947); Film Form: Essays in Film 
Theory, trans. Jay Leyda (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1949). 

12 Rudolph Arnheim, Film (London, Faber & 
Faber, 1933). 

13 Paul Rotha, The Film Till Now: A Survey 
of World Cinema, with an additional section, 
“The Film Since Then,” by Richard Griffith 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1949). 

14 Raymond Spottiswoode, A Grammar of the 
Film: An Analysis of Film Technique (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1950). 

15 Available from the Film Library, The Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. 
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VII. 


IX. 


X. 





Bal 


Carnet du 


1937; directed } 





Julien Duvivier, with  Fernang 
Raimu, Harry Baur, Louis Jouye a! 
Pierre Blanchar and Franqoi 
Rosay)16 
B. Acting for films in comparison to a B. 
ing for the stage; the use of “ng c 
actors.” The increased importance t 
the script writer. ‘ 
The documentary film in Great Brita) 
1933-1945 
A. The coming of sound was importa : 
in giving the documentary sharpe Of co’ 
definition as a film genre and great . 
power as a social force; its deve outline 
opment was especially evident in Eng | am re] 
land from the early ‘thirties throug} to reduc 
World War II others | 
Night Mail (1936; produced by Jonf . 
Geer: deed We bs: simula 
and Harry Watt; music by Benjami about 
Britten; verse by W. H. Auden) F strainin 
Listen to Britain (1942; produced the Fre 
by Ian Dalrymple; directed } uacies 
Humphrey Jennings) , 
World of Plenty 1943; produce! samure 
and directed by Paul Rotha) sions | 
B. The history and theory of doa 
mentary film in the United States aif 19 Aya 
Great Britain; Robert Flaherty ani} Place, } 


John Grierson. Studies of the effec 
of films on audiences. 
The new realism in the Italian film, 194 
1952 
A. After World War II, documentary film 
left its mark on the theatrical motion 
picture. The “neo-realism” of the pos: 
war Italian films provided the cleares 
evidence of this influence. 
The Bicycle Thief (1948; directed 
by Vittorio de Sica)18§ 
B. The suitability of realism and fan 
tasy to film form; the theory of neo 
realism as Italian film-makers stated 
and practiced it; British comedies with 
documentary _ elements; American 
“problem pictures.” 
The current international scene, 1952- 
A. Within the past few years Japan ha 
come forward with a series of brilliant 
films, their attention 


noteworthy for 


16 Available from International Film Bureai, 


57 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 
17 The films listed in this unit are available 
from British Information Services. 
18 Available from Brandon Films, 200 We 
57th Street, New York 19, 


New York. 
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rected to total visual design, refinements and animated film) are a constant source of 
Fernan dramatic uses of color, stylized acting, neasiness. 
iS Joure and blending of fantasy and realism. ‘ a 
Franqiy Samurai (1954; directed by Hiroshi As we offer other film courses at 

Inagaki Northwestern (we have added a course 
ON to a B. New economic, technological, and so- stressing current non-theatrical films and 
Of “nop ciological developments: television and a basic course in film production), we 
yr tance the motion picture industry; the size _ ‘ol ef a h k 
and shape of the screen: stereophonic can tig iten, refine, and alter the wor 
t Brita sound; minority audiences (“art the- In film history. Perhaps we can subdi- 
atres,” film societies); the “non-the- vide it: a course in the history of the 
importa eintent” 16 ee: oe American film, courses in the docu- 
= Of course | do not present the above mentary or experimental film, or courses 
( Cater = °° ner " . rrr a3 » 
ts “ad utline as either original or definitive. devoted to the work of major film-mak- 
t in Em} lam reporting it, rather, as one attempt ¢rs: D. W. Griffith, Robert Flaherty, 
throug} to reduce to classroom proportions what Sergei Eisenstein, and others. The aca- 
, thers have said and written, and to demic disciplines which will contribute 
by Jol : ea a , 
; ch timulate further talking and writing most to an increased understanding and 
Benjan bout the teaching of film. Certain appreciation of film as part of a general 
iden)" | strainings of chronology (e.g., beginning education are still embryonic. Gradually 
| la | _ - = ° bd . . . 
product} the French period in 1933) and inade- American college and university curric- 
cted ‘ , : Y 
cies Of 16 mm. examples (eg., ula are making room for film study. 
produc} S@mura’) are apparent. Necessary omis- Those of us who care about better film 
‘ions (e.g, the Scandinavian film, the audiences and better films for them 
f d ‘ 
ae would do well to give thought to the 
rates al Available from Cinema Guild, 10 Fiske 
=aEE tis Mount Vernon, New Yesk. shape of film courses to come. 
e effect 
i. EXCURSUS 
tary filn In addition to being one of the great popular arts, the motion picture 
| motio supports, enriches and records nearly every kind of specialized training. 
fhe pos Vo student’s education in the Liberal Arts may be considered complete 
cleares without some appreciation of the esthetic principles underlying motion pic- 
irt and some knowledge of its methods and techniques. 
directe ; re . , , 
Yet in relatively few institutions are courses in motion picture appre- 
th ciation and production available. The student seeking enlightenment in 
nc an » . . ° . . *- 
tia this field would have considerable difficulty in finding it. Surprisingly few 
books of any enduring worth have been written on the subject. This pre- 
ies wi sents difficulties for those who are pioneers in its teaching, but as in the 
ies with hoe yo 
ail case of entrance into any new field the books will come as institutions 
I 1a . - e 
give more and more encouragement to members of their faculty who can 
qualify themselves to teach those elements of motion picture art that are of 
ee importance educationally—Earl E. Fleischman and Richard Woellhaf, 
pan “The Motion Picture: A Neglected ‘Liberal Art,” The Quarterly Journal 
pao i Speech, XXVIII (April, 1942), 182-183. 
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PTHE AMERICAN STUDENTS 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


In the January, 1957, issue of The Speech 
Teacher appeared an announcement of the 
American Students Constitutional Convention, 
which the Advisory Committee on Contests and 
\wards of the Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial 
Commission sponsored as part of the celebration 
of the two-hundredth anniversary of Alexander 
Hamilton’s birth. The following account of the 
American Students Constitutional Convention 
is by the first student chosen to represent he 
state at the Convention: 


Orlando, Florida 
6 July, 1957 

On the sixteenth of June, fifty-five eager, en- 
thusiastic young people representing the forty- 
eight states, the District of Columbia, and six 
territories arrived in Washington to help cele- 
brate the bicentennial of Alexander Hamilton's 
birth. Chosen for our speaking ability, we were 
to participate in the first American Students 
Constitutional Convention. 

Sunday night we were honored by a get- 
acquainted reception and dinner at the famed 
Press Club. At this time we met the people who 
were to be in charge of us during the following 
week and who had helped to make this wonder- 
ful experience possible. 

Monday morning found us at the Treasury 
building, viewing a special Alexander Hamilton 
exhibit. From the Treasury we were taken to 
the Senate, where we were introduced by the 
Honorable Karl Mundt. Our names and the 
purpose of our meeting were then read into 
the Congressional Record. 

Che Capitol steps were the setting for our 
meeting with Vice-President Nixon. And later 
the same day one of the highlights of our trip 
occurred when we were given a Presidential 
Reception at the White House. The charm and 
graciousness of President Eisenhower and Vice- 
President Nixon impressed all the delegates. We 
felt very much honored and deeply grateful 
that these men had taken time off to greet us. 

Tuesday morning, having arrived at Indepen- 
dence Square in Philadelphia, we were greeted 
by a Navy band. Members of the Sons of the 
American Revolution were there with thirteen 
flags to commemorate the original Thirteen 


Colonies. Inside Independence Hall, grouped 
around the Liberty Bell, the City Solicit 
David Berger, representing vacationing Mayo 
Dilworth, Senator Mundt, and the president q 
the Philadelphia chapter of the Sons of th 
American Revolution welcomed us. 

We then went into historic Congress Hal 
where our meetings were to take place. Afte 
being seated according to the times at whid 
our states came into the Union, we began ow 
first meeting, with Senator Mundt presiding 
Because of senatorial duties, he soon handed th 
gavel to J. Harvie Williams, Director of the 
Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial Commissiog 
Mr. Williams and Professor Bower Aly of th 
University of Missouri served alternately 2 
presiding officer. 

That afternoon we went to the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel to hold our committee meetings 
We were divided into five committees of eleven 
members each. In these committees we gave 
thoughtful consideration to the bills placed be 
fore us. We were very careful to see that the 
final bill or bills that we reported were the 
best our group had to offer. Consequently, one 
group did not report favorably on a single bill 

Professor Aly presided for the first time ove 
our second session. He left a very great im 
pression on all of us who came to know ané 
admire him. It was inspiring as well as educe 
tional to become acquainted with him and to 
have him preside over our assembly. His eas 
and complete mastery of parliamentary pre 
cedure were a delight to behold. I know that 
all of the delegates share my feelings when | 
say that the Convention would have been les 
perfect had Professor Aly not been there. 

Several complicated parliamentary maneuves 
slowed down our first evaluated session quite 
a bit. However, their novelty soon wore off, and 
the delegates settled down to some very sound 
and serious thinking. 

The type of discussion which characterized 
all of our meetings showed how seriously the 
delegates took their position. None of us fet 
really qualified to take on such a tremendols 
responsibility as that of amending the Constitt 
tion of the United States. The only amendmen! 
we passed was one to repeal the Twenty-Second 
Amendment. We felt that it takes quite #@ 
artist to amend the Constitution, because the 
men who wrote it did a very good job. 
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Our last official act occurred on Saturday, 22 
oe. We went to Mount Vernon, where Senator 
\fundt placed a wreath on the tomb of Alexan- 
+ Hamilton’s good friend, George Washington. 


Not only did we learn a great deal of useful 
formation and meet many wonderful people, 
+ we were also left with a memory that we 
So that the years will not 
that 


all foreve! cherish 


m the memory of wonderful week, we 
ye formed the Alexander Hamilton Bicenten- 
al Club. In eight years we hope to meet again 


ito renew the friendships we made. 

Fach delegate took home with him not only 
angible evidence of a week well spent, but also 
; Hamilton, 
that 
the Constitution so perfect. 


new understanding of Alexander 


| the concepts, the work, and the time 


vent into making 
Ve also acquired new love for and pride in 
country that our forefathers fought so hard 
reate and maintain 

Joyce McKEE, 


Edgewater High School 


Ss 


EBATING BOTH SIDES 


Urbana, Illinois 
12 July, 1957 

the Editor of J) Speech Teacher: 
Your invitation to make a rejoinder to “De- 
ting Both is Ethical” 
is issue is too enticing for an old debater 


Sides in Tournaments 
refuse. In my essay, ‘““The Ethics of Debating 


th Sides,” in the January issue, I gave the 


rious arguments that are made for a debater’s 
king alternate sides of a proposition. I stated 
se arguments as fairly as I could, and then 
iestioned their validity. I concluded, “insofar 
‘debating is public speaking, insofar as de- 
tng is a method of the platform, it will have 
submit to the contemporary ethic, which is 
commit- 


both 


a public utterance is a_ public 
ent.” | luded that 


les by one person is a “dubious practice,” and 


also conc debating 
it “the essential processes of democratic de- 
ate” would be strengthened “if the debate- 
abandoned.” 


th-sides policy were 


he immediate cause of my essay was the in- 
(tase in the practice of debating both sides— 
practice that comes and goes, but which was 
© obsolete two decades ago that one author in 
referring to it had to explain what it is; it is 
4a method now generally abandoned,” wrote 
‘an McKean in 1930. More imperative, the 
practice is not only being revived on a grand 
“ale, but also debaters are being required to 
norm to it. What right, I asked, have the 


ale? . . > 
latside partisans to impose their own par- 
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ticular ethic upon us all, and to say that one 
either debates both sides, or he does not debate 
at all? What right, I asked, have these partisans 
to require a student not only to debate against 
his convictions, but also to violate his convic- 
tion that he should not speak against his be- 
liefs, or advocate something he does not believe? 

The reply to my essay (in this issue) is ad- 
dressed to none of the major issues I presented. 
Rather, I am taken personally to task for bring- 
ing charges, and for failing to draw upon 
counter authorities. The rest of the argument 
concerns the difficulties of applying ethics to 
tournament debating because of its unique 
system. 

First of all, let me disclaim any attempt to 
be uncivil or impolite. I did not call anyone a 
liar, nor did I call upon Senator Beveridge to 
“The controversy has had its 
worthy partisans on both sides,” I wrote. The 
disagreement is I said. 
rrue, I quoted the distinguished Senator and 
debater from Indiana as using the word “liar” 
in a reference to the ethics of debating both 
But let the context. “Never,” 
said Beveridge, “under any circumstances or for 
any reward tell an audience what you, yourself, 


do so for me. 


” 


“among worthy men,” 


sides. me review 


do not believe or are even indifferent about. To 
do so is immoral and worse—it is to be a public 
liar.” Now, is there something wrong with this 
statement? Does the author of the reply ad- 
vocate a different principle? Evidently not, for 


‘ he accepts this standard for “the pulpit,” “legis- 


lative halls,” “courtroom,” and “market place.” 
But he cannot accept it for debate, because, as 
he says, “if the proponents of ‘ethical’ debate 
many schools would have 
to discontinue debate as we practice it today.” 
That 
this regard is whether we shall fashion our 


are correct then 


may be. The fundamental question in 
ethics to suit our practice, or design our prac- 
tice to meet our ethical standards. 

As for the argument that “authorities” differ 
on the matter, let me explain that I at no time 
brought authority to bear on the quid pro- 
bandum; such a process I should consider in- 
valid. I did not attempt to line up saints and 
sinners. The great names I used were for pur- 
poses of pegging minor points, but mostly for 
interest and perspective. 
row Wilson was inconsistent on the matter, and 
even Theodore Roosevelt deviated on one aspect 
of it. To add a tone of righteousness and cer 
tainty, I threw in Dr. Johnson on the side of 
the dualists. The argument was purely from 
principle, and it will have to be answered on 
principle. 

The author 


As I observed, Wood- 


presents several difficulties in 
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operating a tournament on “ethical” principles. 
There is the situation at Vermont in 1950. They 
would to field a team on 
But 
they were victorious at 
West Point. Such events do happen. They recall 
1936, when Vermont lined up 46 to 2 in the 
Landon-Roosevelt debate. But presumably some 
proposition is debatable in that bastion of in- 
dependence, and the old Vermont principle, 
“Better be right than triumphant,” still reigns. 
But to return to the point. One of the elemen- 
tary principles of phrasing a debate proposi- 
tion is that it be justiciable, debatable. Persons 
competent to national tournament 
should be able to phrase the question so that it 
is debatable, and does not penalize regional 
opinions. 


not have been able 
conviction: the squad was split 46 to 1. 


under the dual system 


operate a 


Shall we yield a major point in ethics because 
it violates a minimum essential in procedure? 
I admitted that in using a dualist system there 
are many “arguments of convenience in pro- 
in a competitive tournament 
But, I argued, “whether or not they 
are used will depend on one’s views of the phil- 
osohpical and ethical” implications. It is some- 
times inconvenient to be ethical. 
argument that tournament de- 
bating is a special kind of discourse, and not 
amenable to the disciplines of platform speak- 
ing, let me review my point. I granted that 
“disputing a question on both sides is an old 
educational used in ancient, medieval, 
modern times.” If such methods are used 
simply as pedagogical devices in a classroom or 
a closed club, then they may be judged accord- 


gramming 


” 


system. 


As for the 


device 
and 


ing to pedagogical, rather than ethical, prin- 
ciples. But, I maintained, modern debate is not 
dialectical; it is rhetorical; it appeals for judg- 
And 
sparse at times, are present. If one wishes to 
the method of both arguing 
that the form is not public speaking, then he 
raises rather serious questions. What is the pur 


ment, for acceptance. audiences, even if 


defend sides by 


pose of this shifting from side to side? How can 
one justify years of emphasis on the value of 
being able to argue any position, with complete 
indifference to where the truth may lie? Is not 
this better training in sophistry than in reach- 
ing honest conviction and transmitting it to 
audiences? Further, modern pedagogy tends to 
use methods of training which have some ap 


plicability to life situations. As this principle is 


phrased in the “Code for Contests in Pyj 
Speaking,” adopted by the Speech Associatip, 
of the Eastern States, and endorsed by the Ly 
islative Assembly of the Speech Association » 
America, “In an educationally defensible o 
test a student should prepare for life by @ 
ploying a method which normally he will ne 
to use in life.’” Is there any reason for not » 
plying this criterion to debate? 

As I pointed out, “to believe that to deby 
one must debate both sides is to ignore wh 
actual practice is.’ When Douglas accuw 
Lincoln of talking one doctrine in the nor 
and another in the south of Illinois, Linggh 
resented the charge. At Charleston he declarg 
“I dare him to point out any difference betwe; 
my speeches north and south.” And at Quine 
Lincoln “I am altogether unconscious ¢ 
having attempted any double-dealing anywher 
(Our folk phrases reflect distrust of the perm 
who can shift from side to side 
“talking out of the other side of his mouth 
“wearing two hats,” “working both sides of tk 
street.” And there is the very real legal phray 
“conflict of interest.”’) 


said, 


conveniently 


Debate, as distinguished from dialectical a 
ercises, has always been associated with convi 
tion. To write of speakers who shift from sid 
to side as having “only honesty and sincerity; 
as having no “intent to betray or deceive,” ist 
use language I cannot comprehend. And t 
argue that a two-sides debater is analogous 
a lawyer who, having undertaken a cause om 
sistently remains faithful to it, is to confus 
advocacy with shifting positions. The two-side 
tournament debater has no cause; he has onh 
a purpose: to win a debate. 

These three essays: the original, the reph 
this rejoinder, reveal a public stand on a dit 
puted the authors hav 
drawn training as debaters to it 
quire into the question, to analyze the variow 
arguments, and to arrive at what they take 
be the truth of the matter. To do so woul 
seem to be the normal purpose of a debate 
Presumably neither of us will prepare for th 
next The Speech Teacher essays 
which espouse the side, equal 
abounding in righteousness—unless we chang 
our opinions. I would hold Professor Cripts 
debaters and mine to the same standard. 


matter. Presumably 


upon their 


issue of 


we other 


RICHARD MURPHY, 
University of Illinois 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


L. LeRoy Cowperthwaite, Editor 


‘ocic AND RHETORIC IN ENGLAND, 
«99-1700. By Wilbur Samuel Howell. Prince- 
ion, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 


1950; PP viit+411 $6.00. 
his book to be a “chapter in the 
Howell 


himself with presenting a “new interpretation” 


Intending 


iistory of ideas,” Professor concerns 
f the theories that governed the production 
f the non-poetical works of the Renaissance. 
His work grows out of an examination of all 
e primary logical and rhetorical treatises 
n England between 1500 and 1700. His object 
sto describe what happened to rhetoric and 
gic during the period with which he is con- 
med 

\ theory of communication is an organic 
Howell “As the 


ulture changes, so will the theory change.” 


ut of a culture observes. 
Thus, he examines changes in logic and rhet- 
ric as responses to the communicative needs of 
According to How- 


the best description of the historical pat- 


English society of the time. 


em so far as logic and rhetoric are concerned 
s that “there was at first an accepted tradi- 
tion, then a reform, then a counterreform, and 


resultant tradition.” The 
ganization of the book highlights this broad 
structural pattern 

Howell 
tion of the scholastic tradition represented by 
Wilson’s Rule of Reason. In chapter three he 
the tradition in its Cic- 
and formulary manifestations. 


finally a new or- 
After an introductory chap- 


addresses himself to an examina- 


xamines rhetorical 


eronian, stvlistic 
In the next and longest part of the work he 
leals with the 


Ramus 


rhetorical reforms 
Next 
liscussion of counterreforms in logic by a group 
who sought to combine 
traditional 


logical and 


f Peter and his followers. is a 
labeled “Systematics,” 


Ramist features of logic with some 
features deriving from the scholastics; in rhet- 
tit, “Neo-Ciceronians” sought also to restore 
‘ome of the the final 
lapter Howell examines the emergence of new 
endencies in the 
Royalists and 


Bacon, 


traditional features. In 


logic unde1 


Port 


influence of 
in rhet- 
Lamy, 


Vescartes and the 


ric under influence of 


Hobbes, and Glanvill 


the 


in attempting to provide a referential frame- 
work against which the reader may observe the 
concerns of Howell 


Renaissance dialecticians, 


doubtless gets off to a somewhat confusing 
beginning. “Logicians of the twentieth century,” 
he observes, “are primarily interested in men- 
tal phenomena as an interpretation of the re- 
alities of man’s environment, and in that part 
of mental phenomena which we call valid or 
invalid inference. Logicians of the English 
Renaissance were primarily interested in state- 
ments as a reflection of man’s inferences, and 
in the problem of the valid and invalid state- 
ment.” It is doubtful that the dominant school 
of empiricists and positivists would find How- 
ell’s description of their concern at all in har- 
mony with their interests and efforts. The sym- 
bolic logicians, having narrowed their concerns 
almost to the point of exclusive attention to 
syntax, would meet with considerable aston- 
ishment a statement ascribing to them a primary 
interest in “mental phenomena” as an inter- 
pretation of the “realities of man’s environ- 
ment.” The “mentalistic” psychology support- 
ing Howell’s observation seems long since to 
have been displaced. 

It is unfortunate, in my opinion, to attempt 
to translate in terms of “communication” the 
ancient theorists’ concerns with dialectic. “To 
Aristotle and Cicero,” Howell observes, “dialec- 
tic was the theory of learned communication.” 
\s I examine Aristotle’s discussions of the uses 
of dialectic in the opening pages of the Ox- 
ford edition of the Topica, I discover the fol- 
lowing: 

The possession of a plan of inquiry will 

enable us more easily to argue about the 

subject proposed. For purposes of casual 
encounters, it is useful because when we 
have counted up the opinions held by most 
people, we shall meet them on the ground 
not of other people’s convictions but of 
their own, while we shift the ground of 
any argument that they appear to us to 
state unsoundly, For the study of the phil- 
osophical sciences it is useful, because of 
the ability to raise searching difficulties 
on both sides of a subject will make us de- 
tect more easily the truth and error about 
the several points that arise. It has a further 
use in relation to the ultimate bases of the 
principles used in the several sciences. 
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And finally, “dialectic is a process of criticism 
wherein lies the path to the principles of all 
inquiries.” That such uses lend themseives more 
to a theory of “communication” than to a 
theory of inquiry is not at all clear to me. 
In truth, Aristotle observes, that dialectic “‘is 
useful as a training is obvious on the face of it.” 
In our day, “communication” is at best a catch 
all word. It is doubtful that it serves much to 
clarify a concept which has always been difficult 
to grasp, but which in the main has appeared 
to be one pertaining to inquiry with respect to 
reasoning from generally accepted opinions 

Chat the dialectical systems of the Renais 
sance men threw emphasis on the ordering of 
thought for persuasive purposes may well have 
been the case in an era much concerned with 
the salvation of one’s soul, but that Aristotle's 
concern in the Topica was primarily with “com- 
munication” in the contemporary uses of that 
word would be disputed by numbers of phil- 
osophers and logicians. 

Norman E. Nelson’s interpretation of Pete: 
Ramus (Peter Ramus and the Confusion of 
Logic, Rhetoric, and Poetry [Ann Arbor: The 
University of Michigan Press, 1947]) comes into 
headlong conflict with Howell’s with reference 
to both Ramus’ significance and the direction 
of his influence. One might have expected 
some help in resolving the conflict, but How- 
ell dismisses Nelson’s significant critique with 
only a footnote citation. The reader is still left 
to question whether or not Ramus deserves a 
position in the history of logic at all, or, at 
least, the significant one which Howell assigns 
to him in his extended treatment. As one 
notes the Ramean dependence on _ ancient 
rhetoricians and orators, he cannot help won- 
dering whether or not Ramus was in fact re 
forming logic or bastardizing it. One begins to 
see some point in the caution with which the 
contemporafy logician, Alonzo Church, pro- 
ceeds to define his concern in the introduction 
to the first volume of his Introduction to Math- 
ematical Logic (Princeton, New Jersey: Prince 
ton University Press, 1956): 

Our object is logic—or, as we may say more 
fully, in order to distinguish it from ce1 
tain topics and doctrines which have (un- 
fortunately) been called by the same name, 
it is formal logic. . . . Traditionally, (for- 
mal) logic is concerned with the analysis 
of sentences or of propositions and of proof 
with attention to the form in abstraction 
from the matter. 


Throughout Howell’s work one feels the need 
for a steadying frame of reference which would 


enable him to keep separate the labels “logic 
“dialectic,” and “rhetoric.” 

Howell’s work is comprehensive, and it te 
flects painstaking effort. It represents the firy 
really thorough examination of the logical ap 
rhetorical works of an extended period. His 
summaries of little-known works in logic an 
rhetoric are excellent, as are the biographic 
details concerning numerous authors which }y 
supplies. He has classified and organized th 
resources of the period into a systematic whok 
In spite of objections which any one individ 
ual might raise, students of the history 9 
rhetoric will find this work of Howell's jp 
valuable. It is indeed the study of a  serioy 
scholar eminently equipped to cope with t 
serious concerns of Renaissance men. 

Marie Hocumuts, 
University of Illinois 


STUDIES IN COMMUNICATION. By A, ] 
Ayer and Others. Fair Lawn, New Jersey 
Essential Books, Inc., 1955; pp. viit182. $3.4 


B. Ifor Evans, Provost of University College 
London, wrote the introduction to this volume 
of essays. Tracing the historical developmen 
that culminated in this book, he points with 
pride to the establishment of a Communia 
tions Research Centre. This volume is a re 
port of the research by interested members of 
the faculty. One arbitrary conclusion seems 
pertinent: Evidently our overseas colleagues are 
not cognizant of related research that is under 
way in this country. Perhaps some breakdown 
in communication prevents their examination 
of The Quarterly Journal of Speech, Speech 
Monographs, and the Journal of Communica 
tion. Surely exploration of these sources would 
have disclosed information which would have 
proved helpful in organizing the pattern of 
research at University College. 

In his introductory essay Ayer contemplates 
the disturbing question, “What is communi 
tion?” His opening statement, “It may seem 
strange one should begin a discussion of com 
munication by asking what communication is, 
gives a clue to his treatment of the question 
In confining himself to philosophy, he clouds 
the issue and does not really succeed in de 
fining, although at one point he writes that 
matters can now be simplified a little! 

J. B. S. Haldane in “Communication in Bi: 
ology” considers four classes of communication: 
(1) between parts of the same cell, (2) between 
cells in the same organism, (3) between orga 
isms of the same species, and (4) between o 
ganisms of different species. He then ignorts 
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the first class with the illuminating comment 
at it has been clearly dealt with in 
professor Katz’ inaugural lecture at University 
College.” Next he presents a confusing series 


f examples, cont luding that he could “. . . for 


ample, have devote d several chapters to the 
emmunication of bees alone.” The reader is 
w ready for the further admission that 


s chapter has been extremely superficial, and 


en dogmatic 


Colin Chert discussing “Communication 


heorv—and Human Behavior,” commits him 
elf to twin patron saints of communication, 
john Locke and David Hume. In a style that 
not too concise, Cherry proceeds to stress 


man’s “communicative” behavior. 


Sir Geoffrey Vickers writes about “Communi 


ition in Economic Systems,” but concludes that 


s essay is unsuccessful. Even so, his emphasis 


valid one: if we are to have a hand in 


eveloping the process of communication, we 


wust be able to talk about it. In stating that 


equipped to do so, Vickers may be 


In other chapters J]. Z. Young discusses “The 
Influence of Language in Medicine”; R. Witt 
kower presents an “Interpretation of Visual 
Symbols in the Arts”; T.B.L. Webster con- 


siders “Communication of Ancient 
and D. B. Fry 


perimental Study 


Thought in 


Greece’ writes about “The Ex- 


of Speech,” concluding that 


th 


ere may be a profitable future in it. In a 


final chapter, Randolph Quirk discusses “Col- 


quial English and Communication,” which 

have been clearer when he originally pre- 
sented it as a public lecture with the title, 
Careless Talk—Some Features of Evervday 


Speech.” 


Reflecting on similar contemporary work in 


\merica, one concludes that our English col- 


leagues have not been so inclusive as we. This 


volume of essays by specialists in divergent 


fields is important in that it represents their 


beginning. They agree that the subject area is 


complex, and most of them apparently con- 


clude that there is some skepticism about the 


area's ever becoming a concrete discipline. 
{n examination of this book may not be com- 
pletely worth while for one who is aware of 
current research and who is professionally ded- 
icated to the communications approach. It can 
afford 


would 


leisurely stimulation to another who 
like to that 


have at some time experienced the complexity 


occasionally know others 


of problems which research of this type poses. 
A. L. THURMAN, JR. 


Michigan State University 


SPEAKING AND LISTENING. By Andrew 
Thomas Weaver, Gladys Louise Borchers, and 
Donald Kliese Smith. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956; pp. X+372. 
34-35: 

Speaking and Listening is a textbook for high 
students intend to 
forth in 


school which its authors 


implement the philosophy they set 
The Teaching of Speech. They do just that, 
and do it well. In eight comprehensive units, 
more than enough material for a year’s work, 
they deal with “Speech in the Modern World,” 
“The Resources We Need,” “Speaking and Lis- 
Share Information,” 
“Speaking and Listening to Share Experiences,” 
Solve 
Listening to Per- 
Listening for 
Back and 
Looking Ahead.” In each unit there are from 


tening to Discover and 


‘Speaking and Listening to Problems,” 


“Speaking to Persuade, and 


suaders,” “Speaking and Good 


Social Relations,” and “Looking 
two to eight “problems” which textual explana 
Fach of 
that a 


teacher may begin with any of them or select 


tion and reinforcing activities solve 


the eight units is self-contained, so 


only those which can conveniently fit within 
a semester's scope. 

Ihe section on voice and _ pronunciation 
(which includes a very brief discussion of 


“letters and sounds”) is not full enough to be 
really useful. A mere listing of back and front 


vowels without descriptions of them is mis- 


leading, especially since the authors class “the 
(page 
does indeed refer to the vowel 
but Web 
ster places it among the back vowels; Kenyon 


broad a as in car” with the front vowels 
102). “Broad a” 
which most Americans use in “car,” 
and Knott describe it as “ ‘the broad a’ sound in 
ah”; and Krapp classifies it as “half-back.” The 
use of the low front vowel in “car” is usually 
recorded as characteristic of New England di- 
alect. It seems unlikely that the majority of 
high school students are aware of that pronun- 
ciation, or that it is sufficient justification for 
this classification of [q] as a front vowel. 

The authors’ listing “types of useful voices” 
(normal, orotund, pectoral, oral, nasal, aspirate, 
falsetto, and guttural) is repetitious of earlier 
writing on voice, and the accompanying de- 
scriptions and directions are questionable in 
the light of what recent scientific study of voice 
has revealed. 

Nineteen pages (eleven of which illustrations 
partially fill) are not enough to answer the 
question, “How can you produce a play?” The 
telescoped treatment of this problem is not 
likely to be of much help in providing high 
school students with a real understanding of 
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the aims, values, or problems of educationally 
valid theatre experience. 

he strongest sections of the book are those 
in which the authors deal with problem-solv- 
ing, discussion, and persuasion. Here they have 
been particularly successful in a clear presenta 
tion of how, as well as what, to do. 

Addressed directly to the high school stu 
dents for whom it is designed, the book poses 
problems and suggests activities close to the 
lives of these students. It is copiously illustrated 
with appropriate drawings and _ photographs. 
Despite the weaknesses I have noted, the book 
is different and timely, and one which every 
high school teacher of speech will want to have 
on his own shelf, if not in his pupils’ hands. 
Many will find it the classroom textbook fo1 
which they have been waiting. 

EVELYN KONIGSBERG, 
Washington Irving High School, 
New York Cit) 


COMMUNICATION: HANDLING IDEAS EF- 


FECTIVELY. By Roy I. Johnson, Marie 
Schalekamp, and Lloyd A. Garrison. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 


1956; pp. x+361. $4.50. 


This is one of several recent textbooks for 


courses in communication skills in which the 
authors attempt to integrate the teaching and 
learning of reading, writing, speaking, and _lis- 
tening. Although the present authors indicate 
that there is no necessity of following the 
sequence of topics as they present them, they 
suggest that the text represents a logical 
unfolding of experience which permits cumula- 
tive emphasis on basic skills. x 

Beginning with two chapters in which they 
relate the study of communication to the total 
college experience and “‘the pursuit of knowl- 
edge,” the authors then move to a considera 
tion of the receptive skills of reading, listening, 
and observation, emphasizing the reciprocal re 
lationship between communicator and receptor. 
They achieve transition to the expressional 
skills of writing and speaking by an effective 
discussion of the dynamic nature of language 
and its relationship to meaning. The authors 
illustrate principles well with examples. Their 
emphasis on the development of an enlarged, 


usable vocabulary is one of the dominant 
themes of the book. 
Preoccupation in the early chapters with 


problems of adjustment to college life at times 
dims the focus on the study of the communi- 
cative skills. “Rules for Better Reading” may 
be an unfortunate title for the third chapter, 


since improvement probably results more from 
the development of good habits and wide ex. 
perience in reading than it does from rules, 
“What the Mind Does with Ideas,” a chap- 
ter which is a brief explanation of how the 
mind associates, remembers, combines, and re. 
combines ideas, also embraces three important 
aspects of the communicative skills: organiza. 
tion, sentences, and paragraphing. Two chap- 
ters later, the heading, “Common De. 
of Effective Expression,” the au. 
thors again consider problems in building sen 


under 
nominators 


tences, along with the mastery of spelling, pro 
nunciation, and the choice of words. Partic. 
ularly commendable is the functional €Xxposi- 
tion of sentences which relates form to mean- 
ing. The examples and illustrations are effective 
and interesting. However, those desiring a full 
development of organization and paragraphing 
will find this textbook inadequate. Also, one of 
the methods the authors suggest for developing 
a paragraph is “proof,” a confusing use of the 
term. Development by analogy, example, details, 
comparison and contrast, and cause and effect 
are all methods of proof. 


Under the title of “The Imperative Need for 


Expression” the authors touch briefly on com- 
mon types of communication. These range from 
conversation to 


storytelling. In this chapter 


it is rather surprising to find “Overcoming ex- 


cessive nasality,’ “Improving pronunciation 
and enunciation,” and “Getting variety [of 
voice] in your speech” as the components of 


“Developing Your Speaking Personality.” 
Ihe focus in chapters nine, ten, and eleven 
is on situations. 
[he authors particularly emphasize discussion 
They 


desirable 


communicative activities and 
and making reports. in consid- 
detail the 
participants and 


present 
characteristics of 
discussion, and 
telephoning, 
communication by the mass media, and speech- 
es of courtesy. 


erable 
leaders in 
touch briefly on _ letter-writing, 
The final chapter consists of 
suggestions for revising papers. This is followed 
by a “Student’s Guide to Usage,” which, hap- 
pily, is free of a technicalities 
about grammar and usage. It is practical, fune- 
tional, and very well illustrated with examples. 
interesting discus- 
sion of communication in this textbook. Those 
who prefer emphasis on the fundamentals of 
speaking and a thorough development of ex 
pository, argumentative, and evaluative speak- 
ing and writing in a course in communica 
tion skills will probably not find it satisfactory. 
Usually the authors present suggested assign- 
ments and exercises rather casually in the 


multitude of 


The authors present an 
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pody, rather than at the end, of the chapter. 
Thus they are rather difficult to find, and just 
how they “a logical unfolding of ex- 


perience” is not clear. 


present 


CARL A. DALLINGER, 

State University of Iowa 
SPEAKING BEFORE AN AUDIENCE. By Rich- 
ard Dennis Teall Hollister. Ann Arbor, Mich- 


igan: The Author, 1955; pp. ix+531. $3.75. 


The author states that his aim is to present 
ideals, and 
practical ways of learning,” in the hope that 


viewpoints ideas, philosophy, 
they will be of use to college students and teach- 
speaking before an au- 


He is successful in presenting all of 


ers in the arts of 
dience 
these in an unusual textbook which is adapt- 
able to courses in the fundamentals of speech, 
the oral interpretation of 
literature. Whatever the type of course, con- 
siderable adaptation will be necessary. This is 


public speaking, 01 


the author’s intention: “What is used and when 
and how it is used will depend upon the in- 
terest and purpose of the user.” 

The author is obviously a man with 
the teaching of speaking before an 


wide 
experience in 
with 
literature through apt use of quotations to il- 
lustrate his points. Teachers will want to sup- 


audience. He reveals a broad familiarity 


from 
Hollister’s “Approach to Learn- 
introduction 


plement their teaching with materials 
these chapters 
is an innovation. In 
tells some of the factors 


involved in learning to develop one’s abilities 


ing” in his 
thirty-five pages he 
to speak before an audience 

The body of the book consists of five parts. 
‘Part I presents fundamental factors common to 
learning in all forms of the speaking arts.” 


These ten chapters concern such subjects as 


“Motivations,” \ppearance and Use of the 
Body,” and “The Voice and Its Use.” This part, 
along with Part II, “Special Problems in Pre- 
Making a Part V, 
Experience in the Speaking Arts,” 
material of 


paring and Speech,” and 
Practical 
comprises the most interest to 
those in beginning courses in speaking. The 
author devotes the remaining 160 pages of 
the book to reading aloud or reciting literature 
from memory 

There are several hindrances to a widespread 
use of the book by 
pearance is that of a product of a conventional 


publisher 


students. Its external ap- 


but the reader is surprised to dis- 
cover that the contents are lithoprinted. The 
quality of reproduction varies. The lithoprint- 
ing is neither so attractive nor so easy to read 
a printing. A more 


experienced publisher 


might have made certain additions which would 
the attractiveness of the book. The 
pages are full of typing, with almost no breaks. 
There are no pictures. An occasional heading 
comes at the end of a page. The author should 
probably have read proof more carefully than 
he evidently did. 

The most serious omission from the book is 
that of an index. Since the organization of the 
book forces teacher and student to pick and 
choose from its various parts, an index is espe- 
cially needed. 


increase 


In my estimation, the addition of assignments, 
exercises, and bibliographies at the ends of 
chapters would improve the book. Chapter 25 
does include some “Projects for Practice in 
Speaking,” but these are brief and not inte- 
grated with the contents of the other chapters. 

Speaking Before an Audience should provide 
stimulation and inspiration for colleges stu- 
dents and teachers. It should be a valuable 
subsidiary to the regular textbook in beginning 
and advanced classes in speaking, in classes in 
methods, or in classes in oral interpretation. 

Joun T. RICKEy, 
The Ohio State University 


PRACTICAL SPEECH. By H. Keith Slothower. 
Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown Company, 
1956; pp. viit66. $1.00. 


ORAL COMMUNICATION. By Paul Dickerson 
Brandes. Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown 
Company, 1956; pp. v+211. $2.75. 


Both of these books, written in outline form 
bound, seem to have been de- 
for a semester's course in beginning 
speech. Both authors stress only those funda- 
mental principles of effective speaking which 
any conscientious speaker should master. Mr. 
Brandes refers to his manual as neither text- 
book nor workbook; Mr. Slothower terms his 


and _ spirally 
signed 


effort a “text-handbook.” 

Mr. Slothower’s Practical Speech is concise. 
In fact, he devotes only a total of thirty-three 
pages (and small ones at that) to explanatory 
material, which includes chapters on _ voice, 
choosing the topic, organizing the speech, adjust- 
ing to the speaking situation, use of language, 
pronunciation, control of physical movement, 
rhythm, and oral reading. He presents eleven 
sections as exercises in oral reading. Desiring 
to write a practical approach to speech in every- 
day life, Mr. Slothower has also included six- 
speaking 
with instructions for handling each of them. 


teen projects for actual situations, 
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In my opinion, Mr. Slothower has gone too 


does state his well-chosen 


principles with clarity, but fuller explanation 


far in brevity. He 
would make these principles more meaningful 


to the student. An instructor would have to 


spend considerable time in elaboration, thereby 


using class time which students might better 
spend in speaking. 
On the other hand, Mr. Brandes in Oral 


Communication treats similar - material at 


greater length. He states in, his preface his 
“viewpoint more akin to the 


There is no 


toward speech 


liberal tradition.” 
that Mi 


become responsible speakers, speakers who know 


arts question 


Brandes wants students of speech to 


the process of research, and who do not waste 
an audience's time. “Responsibility of utterance” 


might well be the motto of this work. 


Mr. Brandes includes projects on establishing 
subjects sources for 


and speeches, 


listening, grammar and 


reading 


aloud, voice, reporting 


pronunciation, group discussion, combining thx 
visual with the 


audible, inductive-deductive 


introductions and conclusions 


He has arranged these units in order of increas 


reasoning, and 


ing difficulty, and has developed them clearly 


with step-by-step procedures. Illustrative ma- 


terial is plentiful, interesting, and appropriate 


A student could do much to teach himself by 
studying this manual carefully. 

Oral Communication includes several unusual 
and helpful features: (1) a long list of subjects 
to help the student determine his interests, a list 
which includes sources for oral reading, selec- 
tions for biographical speeches, suggested sub- 
jects for autobiographical reports, for group 
discussions, for demonstration speeches, for ar- 
gumentative speeches, and topics based on 
the themes of occupations, religion, travel, and 
forces; (2) 


establishments 


addresses of institutions 
from which the student 
may obtain material for speeches; (3) emphasis 
on listening (most of the projects include lis- 
tening and (4) assignment 
he student in preparation. 
This manual by Mr. Brandes is worthy of 


the armed 
and 


reports); sheets 


which guide t 


the perusal of the instructor who is looking 
for new approaches in teaching the introductory 
course. The material is well chosen. The ped 
agogical approach seems to be sound, though 
the format appear to 
appropriate to the high 


college level of learning. 


may some to be more 


school than to the 
DONALD C. KLECKNER, 
Bowling Green State Universit) 


PUBLIC SPEAKING FOR COLLEGE §tTr. 
DENTS (gd ed.). By Lionel Crocker. Ney 
York: American Book Company, 1956; pp 
xv+511. $4.75. 

The many 
worthy additions to the two earlier editions 


latest revision, which makes 
will please those who are familiar with Public 
Speaking for College Students. The author ha; 
firmly maintained and developed the classical 
tradition which characterized the earlier yer 
sions. 

Professor Crocker has removed the chapter 
Public Speakers” 
“The Speaker’’), condensed it, and 
moved it to the appendix. In its place he has 


on “Maxims for from the 


first section 
inserted a unique chapter. of some _ thirty-six 
pages, “Techniques of Thinking and Speaking’ 
Basically, it deals with “Ways of Knowing” 
(skepticism, 


pragmatism, rational- 


authoritarianism), “Instru- 


empiricism, 
intuition, and 
Thinking’ 
tion, the continuum, induction, and deduction) 
and “Four Stages of Thought Control” (“Get- 
ting the Idea,” ‘““Thinking Over the Idea,” “Pre- 
paring the Idea,’ and “Delivering the Idea”) 


ism, 


ments of context, semantics, intui- 


In the second section, ‘““The Speech,” a new 


chapter, “Seven Techniques of Support,” re 
places an earlier chapter on “The Illustration.” 
Although the author discusses the seven tech: 
niques, his explanations are somewhat sketchy, 
and the student woud benefit from further def- 
inition and example. 


Except for minor changes in the chapter on 


“Patterns of Persuasion” and the modification 
of the title to “Techniques of Persuasion,” 
section three remains virtually as it was in 


the first two editions 


The addition of a chapter on “Face to Face 
Speaking” constitutes the modification in the 
last section. This new chapter is a concession 
in our daily lives 
includes here discus 


to the emphasis on speech 
and business. The author 
interviews, use of the 


sions of conversation, 


telephone, and the sales talk. 
modifi- 


cation of language. Contemporary examples and 


The new edition includes extensive 


illustrations bring it up to date. No teacher 
need doubt the quality of this book or its 


attractiveness for the college student of public 


speaking. 


DONALD E. Horace, 
Kent State University 
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IN THE PERIODICALS 


Annetta L. Wood, Editor 
Assisted by Carol Brinser, Dale D. Drum, and Marie Orr Shere 


GENERAL 


Dominick A. “The Need for a Simpli- 
Today’s Speech, V, 2 (April, 


fied Language 


The fitness of a language in its final anal- 


depends on its ability to communicate 
nething meaningful to someone else.” With 
sentence author appears to sum up 
essav, in which he discusses the use of 
anguage sway public sentiment in reli- 
n, politics, and advertising. He deplores the 
of jargon and misuse of language and 


“talk simply and understand clearly.” 


\ Question of Style,” Amer- 
{ssociation of University Professors Bul- 
XLIII (Spring, 


JORDON, ROBERT 


1957), 23-32. 
\lthough the subject of this essay is writ- 
ng, rather than speech, anyone who engages 


well 
of the efforts of a profes- 


any form of communication might 


description 
persuade his friend, Tom, 
express his thoughts with less professional 
vocabulary.” 


rgon and less “gritty 


Hart, EDWARD I \ Professor Visits the Tele- 


phone Company,” The Western Humanities 
Review, XI (Winter, 1957), 85-go. 
Executives have discovered that an _ under- 


sanding of people is essential to operating in- 
people is the special 
The officials of 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 


stry. Understanding 
ncern of the 


the American 


humanities. 


pany consider that a man be a good 


of un- 


cannot 


iministrator unless he has a_ breadth 
lerstanding of his 





fellow human beings. 


HELLER, ARTHUR D 


Tomo ow, V 


‘Where Language Ends,” 
Winter, 1956), 69-75. 


reasonable discussion of the 
challenges the 
methods 
the examina- 
phenomenon as 


This essay is a 
hon-reasonable [The author 
fationality of applying conventional 
of experimental 


tion of 


psychology to 
such an unorthodox 


hypnosis 


KELTNER, JOHN W. “‘Groupthink’ and Individ- 
ual Thinking,” Today’s Speech, V, 2 (April, 


1957), 5» 6. 


The discussion which is no more than a 
casual conversation is of no value. Members of 
a productive discussion group must have a 
knowledge of the subject, a high level of indi- 
vidual thinking, the ability to organize and 
evaluate their thoughts and those of 
others, and from those thoughts must be able 
to create new theories and new relationships. 
They must have the ability to share tneir 
thoughts and to work co-operatively with other 
members of the group. Effective discussion is 
far removed from “groupthink,” which forces 
people into mediocrity and conformity. 


own 


Knox, WILLIAM B. “A Study of the Relation- 
ship of Certain Environmental Factors to 
Teaching Success,” Journal of Experimental 
Education, XXV_ (December, 1956), 95-151. 


Having proposed to ascertain the relation- 
ships between certain evironmental factors 
and teaching success, the author chose as sub- 
jects sixty 1930 graduates of a four-year course 
at the School of Education of the University of 
Wisconsin. He discovered that several environ- 
mental factors are related to teacher efficiency. 


KOLIvosky, MICHAEL E, “A Meeting—a Sharing 
Experience,” Journal of Business Education, 
XXXII (May, 1957), 371-372- 


The author claims that holding meetings 
constitutes one of the greatest wastes of time, 
imagination, creativity, and wisdom in busi- 
ness and industry. He lists non-participants 
and talkative chairmen as the foremost hin- 
drances at meetings, and outlines a four-step 
process of avoiding them. The steps are not 
new, but the author delineates them well with 
a series of questions relevant to each step. Re- 
minders of what makes for successful par- 
ticipation and a warning to respect “basic laws 
of sound human relations” constitute the re- 
mainder of the essay. 
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SCHMIDT, RALPH N. “The Other Side of Stage 
The Sample Case, CVI, 3 (March, 
1957), 5» 13- 


Fright,” 


Stage fright is good for the speaker or actor. 
“It is nature’s way of telling you that you are 
ready to do the job required of you.” This 
statement is equally true for both athletes and 
speakers. Bodily which itself 


stomach 


energy manifests 


in perspiration, castanet knees, and 


butterflies becomes “channeled into voice, ges- 


ture, movement and reaction to audience re- 


action.” 


THopAy, Doris. “How Undergraduates Work,” 
Universities Quarterly, XI 


(February, 1957), 

172-131. 
Although the conclusions concerning the 
work habits of students at the University of 


Birmingham may not be completely valid for 
judging students in this country, the method 
of assembling data and the questions the au- 
thor raises seem to be fruitful areas for explora 
tion. 


West, Rospert. “Your Speech and 

Towels,” 

3, 4: 

Ihe hotel guest may steal bedding from his 
room without caring what the maid will think: 
he doesn’t know her. On the other hand, he 
tips the waiter and the bellboy and other em- 
ployes he knows because he wants their ap- 
proval. The speaker in any conversational situ- 
ation is like this hotel guest. He must put up 
a good speech “front’’ lest his listeners label 
him provincial. In his efforts to avoid all “un- 
cultured” speech, he may develop “hyperurban- 
ism.” The moral of his fable, the author says, 
is to “talk talk that is real.” 


the Stolen 
Today’s Speech, V, 2 (April, 1957), 


SPEECH SCIENCE 
ALBRIGHT, ROBERT W. and ALBRIGHT, Joy BUCK. 
“The Phonology of a Two-Year Old Child,” 
Word, XII (December, 1956), 382-390. 
Assisted by a grant in aid, the authors tran- 
scribed in the International Phonetic Alphabet 
a quantity of the language of their twenty- 
six-month-old son. They call special attention 


to the wide variability of certain of his 
sounds. 
FAIRBANKS, GRANT, GUTTMAN, NEWMAN, and 


MurrRAY, Miron S. “Auditory Comprehension 
in Relation to Listening Rate and Selective 
Verbal Redundancy,” The Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, XXII (March, 1957), 


23-32. 


THE SPEECH TEACHER 


In this 
studied the 


sub-experiment the investigaton 
effectiveness of two me 
sages of unequal length delivered within the 
same period of time (by means of the “speed 
compressor’). They added 1358 words to the 


version” of a 


relative 


“short message to make th 
the intention was to aug. 


ment the presentation of certain facts in the 


“long version.” 


message by using more words to do so, and ty 
follow 2 procedure which a speaker might 
adopt if he were revising a speech to empha. 
size certain specific points which he considered 
important. additions were not confined tp 
portions of the message at which it was lea 
effective prior to augmentation.” 
Experimental 
to the 


and control groups listened 


“short” and “long” versions at rates of 
141 and 201 words per minute respectively and 


to “compressions” by 30%. “No evidence of 
significant variation in the total responses to 
the four different recordings was found, but 


the experimental and control components o 
the response changed significantly from. version 
to version Augmentation of the 
resulted in a_ significant 
which was accompanied 
by an approximately equal, unselective, signifi 
cant decrease in 


within rate. 
experimental content 
increase in response 


response to the control con 
tent. Such internal changes obtained equally a 
both message rates, and their relative amounts 
corresponded closely to the changes in the pro- 
portions of the number of words in the two 


sections of the content.” 


. “Auditory Comprehension of Repeated 
High-Speed Messages,” The Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, XXII 
20-22. 


(March, 1957), 


Having demonstrated in an earlier expert 
ment that compression of a message by 50% 
yielded the most efficient listener response, in 
this sub-experiment the authors attempted t 
test their hypothesis that “a compressed ver 
sion of the message plus reinforcing material 
added in some manner within the time ‘saved’” 
would improve comprehension of the message. 
Although the findings of the main study did 
not verify the hypothesis, they by no means 
disproved it, conclude 
“that increasing audi- 
tory comprehension of a given content in 4 
given time merits further study.” 


the 
such a possibility for 


and investigators 


——. “Effects of Time Compression upof 


the Comprehension of Connected Speech, 
The Journal of Speech and Hearing Dis- 
orders, XXII (March, 


1957), 10-19. 
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IN THE 


the “speech compressor” (a 
magnetic tape makes 


nossible alteration of rate or tempo of speech 


By means of 
recording device which 
r music without significant distortion of vol- 
the authors studied 
between comprehension of 


ye details of extended spoken messages and 


me, pitch, or timbre), 


the relationship 


the rate at which they were heard.” 

4n experienced speaker read at the rate of 
4 words per minute two extended expositions 
f technical information. The investigators re- 
ded magnetic tape, 
ompressed the recordings by go, 50, 60, and 


the readings on and 
9 per cent; ie., the “compressed” messages 
were at the 353, and 470 
words per minute. Five independent groups of 
wbjects listened to the original recordings at 
4: words per minute and to the “compressed” 
recordings. “Response was approximately 50% 


rates of 201, 282, 


fmaximum when message time was 40% (60% 
compression, 353 wpm). When the message time 
was 50% (282 wpm), the response was slightly 
less than go, and efficiency, response per time, 
indicated 
listener aptitude and 
factual com- 
prehension significantly, and afforded evidence 


was maximal. Analysis of variance 


hat time compression, 


message effectiveness all affect 
that interaction of time compression and mes- 
age effectiveness in the expected direction is 
significant.” 

Weaver, CARL H Point of View 
as a Barrier to Communication,” Journal of 
Vil 5-13. 


The author reports a study designed to in- 


“Measuring 


Communication, (Spring, 1957), 
vestigate the communication problem involved 


in persuading labor to accept 


the semantic differen- 


management’s 
point of view. He used 
ial which C. E. Osgood developed to measure 
the connotative meaning of concepts in labor- 
management The semantic barrier to 
unlike- 


ness between the concepts which the speakers 


relations 


ommunication measured here was the 


lor management intended and those they in- 


voked in their labor listeners. 


SPEECH AND HEARING THERAPY 


“Poliomyelitic Disabilities of 
Pediatrics, IXX (May, 


BosMa, JAMES I 
the Upper Pharynx,” 
1957), 881-907 
his is the first of what promises to be an 
Xcellent series of studies of the pharynx. This 
htroductory essay is detailed, well written, pro- 

iusely illustrated, and includes many items of 

interest to the speech pathologist. The author 

‘ompares the normal pharynx with a number 
If pharynges impaired by poliomyelitis. 
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EVERHART, RopNEY W. “A Study of Growth and 
Development in Negro and White Children 
with Dyslalia,”’ Exceptional Children, XXIII 
(January, 1957), 168-170, 176. 


The author compared the articulatory handi- 
caps of Negro and white children in a study of 
the differences in a number of developmental 
items. He chose the subjects after administering 
diagnostic speech tests and obtained data about 
the children’s development by sending ques- 
tionnaires to their parents. 

IRwin, Orvis C. “Word Equipment of Spastic 
and Athetoid Children,” Cerebral Palsy Re- 

view, XVII, 1 (January-February, 1957), 13-14. 


The author desired to determine if there are 
any significant differences in word mastery 
among three groups of cerebral-palsied chil- 
dren: the spastic, the athetoid, and the tension 
athetoid. He data from the spon- 
taneous speech of 266 children, ranging in age 
from twelve months to twelve years. On the 
basis of analysis of either phonetic elements or 
words, there appears to be no statistical ev- 
idence supporting the hypothesis that differ- 
ences exist in the speech of these three groups. 


collected 


KONIGSBERG, EvELYN. “How the Teacher can 
Help the Child with a Speech Defect,” New 
York State Education, XLIV (February, 1957), 
320-324. 


The classroom teacher must co-operate with 
the speech correctionist to reinforce the lat- 
ter’s work. The author gives practical sugges- 
tions concerning the preparation of the class- 
room teacher for this important role. She points 
out the teacher’s responsibility to 
both the speech correctionist and the child with 
defective speech. 


classroom 


MorKOVIN, Boris. “Participation of the Hearing 
Impaired Child in Life Situations,” Better 
Hearing, Spring, 1957, 11-13, 17. 


To the hard-of-hearing child communication 
is a serious problem, which parents and teach- 
ers can help him to solve by encouraging him 
to participate in life situations. They can do 
so by actually interesting the child in house- 
hold chores, games, outings, and other family 
enterprises—accompanying each with appro- 
priate speech. Life situation films also give the 
child insight concerning everyday activities and 
facilitate his language approach to them. 


NEWLAND, T. Ernest. “Why Special Educa- 
tion?” Education, LXXVII (April, 1957), 


455°459- 
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Referring to former treatment of “different” 
persons in our society as “back room and park 
ing lot” practices, Newland points to an ever- 
strengthening concept of both the handicapped 
and the gifted as potential contributors to and 
enrichers of our society. If your state legislature 
needs enlightenment on this subject, you (and 
its members) should read this article. 


“Schools for Deaf Children (Under Six),” The 
Volta Review, LIX (April, 1957), 157-164 
Chis list is most valuable to speech therapists. 

It is organized by states, and specifies names 

and addresses of schools, their types (public or 

private, day or residence), and the age at 
which they admit children. 


Scott, Louise Binper. “How You Learned to 
Talk,” American Childhood, XLII, 7 (March, 


1957), 17. 


Miss Scott has planned a lesson fo pupils in 
the middle grades. Speech teachers will find it 
interesting for both themselves and their stu- 
dents, and can easily adapt the basic concepts 
to individual levels of maturation. 


TURNER, T. ARTHUR. “Mechanical Aids for the 
Handicapped,” Today’s Health, XXV, 1 (Jan 
uary, 1957), 44-45, 48-49. 


[ed Hoyer’s story, that of a partially par- 
alyzed manufacturer of aids for the handi- 
capped, is inspirational. It includes a long list 
of inventions which make life more “normal’’ 
for the physically handicapped. 


VAN Wyk, Mary K. “Beginning Speechreading,” 
The Volta Review, LIX (April, 1957), 165-168. 


) 

Chis article contains helpful suggestions for 
the parents of the preschool deaf child. The 
author gives hints for aiding the development 
of the senses of sight and sound, and discusses 
the introduction of preschool auditory train 
ing 


DRAMATICS 


Pacuvio, GIuLio. “Stage Design in Italy,” World 
Theatre, V (Autumn, 1956), 269-280. 


In this profusely illustrated essay the author 


reviews the history of the Italian theatre and 

suggests the trends in design today. 

PiscATor, ERwIN. “The Adaptation of the Novel 
to the Stage,” World Theatre, V (Autumn, 
1956), 291-304. 


The author charges that aside from certain 


PEACHER 


plays or scenes by Berthold Brecht, Jean-Py 
Sartre, Eugene G. O'Neill, Arthur Miller, Ra 
ert Penn Warren, and Sean O'Casey we have yy 
dramatic literature worthy of our age ; 
either subject matter or form. He explain 
that he has turned to the novel to find m 
terial worthy of a producer’s efforts. He op 
siders the producer’s duty to be “renderiy 
visible” the world we live in and the peopk 
who surround us 


SoorT;. A. C Che Classical Theatre in Cg 
temporary China,” World Theatre, V_ (Ay 
tumn, 1956), 281-290. 


Reporting his experience in Peking after » 
absence of six years, the author reveals som 
thing of the state of the theatre there in 1g 
He describes the school in which actors x 
ceive their training, the currently populz 
plays, and the playhouses and audiences i 
China today. 


WILLIAMS, NORMAN. “Prospects for the Canadian 
Dramatist,” University of Toronto Quarterh 
XXVI_ (April, 1957), 273-283 
In a thoughtful discussion, playwright Wil 

liams (To Ride a Tiger) offers the reader som 

literary criticism, some history, some geography 
and some advice, all of which are of interes 


t 


to dramatists this side of the border. 


FILM, RADIO, AND TELEVISION 


CANBY, VINCENT. “Telemovies,” Films in Re 
view, VIII (April, 1957), 145-147. 
The author outlines the prospects for “pip 

ing” Hollywood films directly onto the living 

room television screen. He discusses technique 
and analyzes possibilities in terms of audientt 
reaction, cost, and technical difficulties. 


Connor, Epwarp and MILLER, Don. “Teleview 
ing Movies,” Films in Review, VIII (February 
1957), 49°59- 

In a two-part essay the authors review the 
history, growth, and current extent of the us 
of American and British films on_ television 
Largely critical, the twin essays also explain 
the various practical difficulties which the 
television networks and the original produces 
encounter in clearing films for television tf 
lease. 


GELtzer, Grorcr. “40 Years of Cliffhanging: 
Films in Review, VIII (February, 1957), 60 
The first serial was produced in 1912; th 

last, in 1956. The author traces the develop: 
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+ Jean-Pay fon growth, and eventual decline of this for showing in “art” theatres, Japanese feature 


Tiller, Ref eore of the motion picture, as the career of films for home consumption are so alien to 

we have y sede’ Gordon Bennett reflected them. Ben- other cultures that they are not good com- 

IT age fa as both actor and director, was con- mercial risks outside the Orient. 

€ explinf sted with serials from the very first until 

» find mf is retirement last year. His career provides a orton, Puwir. “Good Teaching Comes First,” 

8. He cp fiagmework for a forty-year analysis of a very The Reporter, XVI, 11 (30 May, 1957), 9. 

“Tenderiy§ gecial type of movie-making. F es, 7 

the peo In this editorial the writer recommends that 
nll = 0 ’ ,, Wwe view educational television objectively. The 

MEN, STANLEY Hammerstein's Film Caseer, medium itself cannot improve mediocre or 
e in Gr Review, VIII (February, 1957), 68-77. poor teaching, and the best teacher on tele- 

V 4) Oscar Hammerstein II, though famous chiefly vision cannot take the place of the “live” 

Broadway productions, has been asso- teacher. On the other hand, television can in 

> ae with Hollywood, off and on, for more some instances transmit knowledge better than 
. — ty-five years. This article traces his any other medium can, and competent teachers 
ag “a from his early (and unsuccessful) mu- _ will be eager to utilize it sensibly. 
© in 1 gh the successful musicals of the 
actors p , . 

popul — © tne fabulously successful film Lantos, THomas P. “A Professor Converts to 
Heaia sions of his Broadway hits (with the notable the Electronic Age, The Reporter, XVI, 11 

tion of his “three-time loser,’”’ The Desert (30 May, 1957), 15-17. 

. The author recounts his experiences in 
Canadian teaching by television a general course in “The 
Quarter Hau W LLIAM HARLAN “A Legacy from the 4 merican Economy” as part of San Francisco 

_ f to the Age of EDV,” The Reperter, State College’s experiment with educational 
ight W in © May, 1957), 10-15 television. He advises us to avoid both undis- 
ider somf After studying the various uses to which  criminating enthusiasm for and stereotyped ob- 
eograp! nds from the Ford Foundation have been  jections to educational television. Its users, 
f inter it in experimenting with educational tele- and not the medium itself, will determine 

the author concludes that it is a use- whether its ultimate effect will be beneficial or 
adjunct to classroom teaching, but not a _ pernicious. 
wtisfactory substitute for the “live” teacher. 
ON However, he admits that the teacher shortage Lurt, Hersert G. “William Dieterle,” Films in 
in may necessitate Our temporary acceptance of Review, VIII (April, 1957), 148-155, 166. 

—— Although he began his film career as an 

for “pig actor, Dieterle won his reputation as a director. 


FE | HARRINGTON, CLiFForRD V. “Japanese Filmaking 
we INET Today,” Films in Review, VIIL (March, 1987), 


chnique 


The author reviews Dieterle’s early days as an 
actor in Germany during the 1ig20’s and his 


audien speed subsequent work as a Hollywood director of 
Japan currently produces more films than both silent and sound motion pictures (e.g., A 
ther country. As yet, however, the quality Midsummer Night’s Dream, Juarez, and The 
releview h technically and artistically) of production Hunchback of Notre Dame). 
‘ebruart hot commensurate with the quantity. De- 
opment of its potentialities, however, would Parsons, THoMAs S. “A Comparison of In- 
iew the | Xe Japan a formidable artistic rival in the struction by  Kinescope, Correspondence 
the ux) king of films Study and Customary Classroom Procedures,” 
levies Journal of Educational Psychology, XLVIII 
explain Hart HENR New York's Japanese Film Fes- (January, 1957), 27-40. 
ich the a Films in Review, VIII (March, 1957), “Growing interest in the integration of tele- 
roducers vision into universities’ on and off-campus in- 
sion re farly in January of this year, nine Japanese  structional programs” led the author to com- 


im producers spent approximately twenty- pare kinescope-correspondence study groups 
Eve thousand dollars in exhibiting representa- without an instructor, conventional classroom 
anging, } tive Japanese feature and short films in an at- discussion with an instructor, and independent 
), 60-7 F empt to interest American audiences and to correspondence study to determine their rel- 
12; the f persuade American exhibitors to book Japanese ative effectiveness as methods of providing in- 
levelop J ‘lms. Although the “shorts” are appropriate _ struction in identical subject matter at the uni- 











20 


versity level. The findings suggest that depart- 
ments of speech and drama should offer a new 
course, “Speech for the Kinescope Teacher.” 
“Radio’s Changing Patterns” 
staff of the J. Walter 
Television Magazine, 


71-73; 


[prepared by the 
\gency], 
June, 


Thompson 
XIV, 6 1957), 
76, 80. 

he areas explored in this report are the 
audience, listening habits, the automobile radio, 
seasonal growth, changing 
sales patterns, and programming. Much of the 
information is presented in the form of tables. 
Che report seems to document the hypothesis 
that 


the vitality of radio. 


variations, station 


television has not significantly decreased 


RAND, ABBY. “The Fall Program Outlook,” 
Television Magazine, XIV, 6 (June, 1457), 
15°47, 115. 

Predicting “a far stronger season” than the 


one now [June, 1957] ending on the basis of 
stars, producers, or basic ideas, the author lists 
nine categories of programs and contrasts the 
number of half-hours 
with the 


each in 
for 


devoted to 


1956-1957 number scheduled 


THE SPEECH TEACHER 


1957-1958. 


of next 


The full-page tentative schedyj, 
network Progra 
should help teachers of classes in television 


season’s evening 


plan their assignments. 


Ross, RicHArD. “The 21-Inch Classroom. T 
Reporter, XVI, 11 (go May, 1957), 17-20 
Experiments in St. Louis (by the put 

schools and St. Louis and Washington 

versities) suggest that the best use of edug 
tional television is to supplement Classrogg 


instruction and to provide informal adult 
cation. “St. Louis educators are convinced 
that nothing can replace the ideal goal of » 
teacher and one log per pupil.” 


SCHECTER, LEONA Protas. “‘War II on Japaneg 


Screens,” Films in Review, VIII April, igy 


108-110. 
This account of the treatment of World Wy 
II in current Japanese films provides interes 
ing insight into the viewpoint of the people 
another culture and into the curre 
opinions of various student and political grow 


in Japan. 


some of 
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STENING EYES. John Tracy Clinic, 1947. 


sound. Color. 18 minutes. Free loan. 


\s Mrs. Tracy explains on the sound track 
this film, her son was born deaf. The com- 
atary is by Spencer Tracy, and the picture 
san exposition of the facilities and work of 
John Tracy Clinic [937 West 37th Street, 
{ngeles], which latter includes education 
{parents as well as training of children. This 
m, which the Walt Disney Studios produced 
rcollege and adult audiences, has both emo 


nal and dramatic appeal 


U CAN HEAR AGAIN. Office of Public Re- 
ations Veterans Administration, 1949- 
found. Black and white. 30 minutes. Sale: 


S00. Free loan 


he Ofice of Public Relations of the Veter- 
\dministration circulates this film which 
Department of Medicine and Surgery pro- 
ed. The setting of the film is the Speech and 
liology Department of the Walter Reed 
neral Hospital in Washington. A young vet- 
with a service-connected hearing loss comes 
the hospital, where he consults with physi- 
psychologists, and audiologist, taking 
any audiometric and word tests. The special- 
srecommend that he wear a hearing aid and 
iter the speech conservation class for a four- 
ck period 
the film is quite good and informative, and 
uld accomplish its purpose of encouraging 
erans to apply for help with their hearing 


ems 


WE SPEAK AGAIN. Sturgis-Grant Productions, 
Inc, 1950. Sound. Color. 16 minutes. Sale: 
0.00. Rental: $7.5 


»0 


\ancer of the larynx is seventh in incidence 
‘cancerous diseases, and rehabilitation of the 
‘tyngectomized is the duty of those who treat 
‘em. Building the patient's morale should be- 
il just as soon as he learns he requires laryn- 
lomy. Many of the sequences of this film 
‘ow the actual training of the laryngectomee 





AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Jon Hopkins, Editor 


as he learns esophageal speech. In individual 
and then in group training sessions we hear 
speech, speech, and more speech from the mem- 
bers of the class as they learn esophageal con- 
trol of the breath. Rehabilitation is complete 
when the patient has learned how to speak 
again. As soon as he has gained sufficient 
strength and confidence he can return to work. 
This is a fine morale-building film for adult 
and specialized audiences. 
JEANNETTE M. ALLMAN, 
Canton [Ohio] Public Schools 


SPEECH: PLANNING YOUR TALK. Young 
America Films, Inc., 1949. Sound. Black and 
white. 11 minutes. Sale: $50.00. Rental: Apply. 


This film is an effective exposition of the 
fundamentals of planning and organizing a good 
speech. The sequences which demonstrate how 
to go about developing a talk and how to solve 
particular problems should be most helpful to 
beginning speech students. 

In the opening sequence we see a fumbling 
speaker, Bill Smith, addressing a luncheon 
club. This exaggerated bit of histrionics will 
probably be funny only to a high school audi- 
ence, but it nevertheless crystallizes many of 
the serious faults which result from insufficient 
planning and careless delivery. 

Bill, realizing that his speech has lost him 
his audience, decides to consult an expert, 
Professor E. C. Buehler of Kansas University. 
In the next scene we see them in Professor 
Buehler’s office. 

The real value of the film is in the suc- 
ceeding scenes, in which Professor Buehler em- 
phasizes five points in telling Bill how to plan 
and organize a good speech: (1) Plan an in- 
troduction that will arouse the immediate at 
tention of the audience; (2) Next tell your 
listeners why your subject is important enough 
to take up their time; (3) Organize your speech 
so that you present the main idea or theme in a 
logical manner; (4) In the next step you ust 
get down to actual cases: facts, examples, 
reasons; and (5) Finally, tell your audience 
what to do about it. Offer some conclusion or 
suggest action, and close your talk. 
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After reviewing these points, Professor 


Buehler Don't mem- 
orize your speech, but do plan it carefully; (2) 


adds some cautions: (1) 
Don't copy the pattern of another speaker just 
talk was successful; Take 
an outline with you, or get it so well in mind 


because his 


and (g) 


that 


you can remember it 
In conclusion, Professor Buehler tells Bill, 
\ good speech must be planned and it must 
be organized so that you know exactly what 


you are going to say and why you are going to 
Thorough 


say it. preparation will give you 
confidence. It will save time both for you and 
your audience. More important still, it will 


keep you on your subject and make you a bet 
ter speaker.’ 


This is a film I can recommend for high 
school speech or English classes, beginning 
ourses in speech on the college level, and 


adult groups needing introductory material. The 


information is and 


fundamental, instructive, 
painlessly profitable. 
MILDRED 


Illinois 


HOFACKER, 
Eastern University 
GROUP DISCUSSION. Young American 
1954. Black and 
minutes. Sale. $50.00. Rental: Apply. 


Films, 


Inc Sound. white. 10 


Chis film explains and demonstrates some of 
the basic techniques of leadership of and _parti- 
cipation in group discussion. 

Dick Nelson 


next year, and the film opens with the Nelson 


has decided to go to college 


family discussing the decision that Dick has 
just announced. An off-screen narrator under- 
scores some of the important considerations 
the Nelson discussion illustrates. He points 
up the needs to (1) State the problem; (2) Plan 
the discussion; (3) Prepare for it; (4) Lead ef- 


fectively; and 


5) Work for improved partici- 
pation 


SPEECH TEACHER 


Leaving the Nelsons, the camera and mig 
phone PTA, and indus 
groups to depict the essential features of , 


focus on home, 


varied forms which: discussion may take pat 

symposia, study groups, and the like). 
The 

amination of the 


film closes with a more specific 


responsibilities at 
fact 


leader's 


a plea for recognition of the 


that ay 


necessarv for 


effort by each participant is for 


successful discussion. 


J. 4 


WHY STUDY 
Inc., 


SPEECH? Young America Fil 
Black 


Rental: 


1955. Sound and _ white 


minutes. Sale: $50.00 


\pply 
rhe slogan of this film might well be, “Dg 

worry about your speech; do something ak 

it!” 
Why 


for competence 


Study Speech emphasizes the necesj 


in speech both in school a 


in later life The viewer sees what kind 
future he may expect if he cannot make } 
ideas known through speech, and what 
cess he may attain if he learns to speak ¢ 


fectively. 


The teacher of speech might well show t 


film to beginning classes on the high sche 
level. The explanations are too elementa 
the sequences too exaggerated, for advan 


students to receive them well. The presentat 


is definitely not on the college level. 


The material is of value to adolescents w 
have 
of speech, for 


regrettably, 


not already been won over to 


from the commentary (an 


less from the action) they @ 


learn not only the reasons for studving spect 


but also the sorts of activity involved | 
speech training 

J. GLENN Ros 

Eastern Illinois University 
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THE BULLETIN BOARD 


Waldo Phelps, Editor 
Assisted by Ordean Ness 


DITIONS: NEW COURSES, CURRICULA, 
CILITIES, AND FACULTY 

Paul E. Ried, formerly of Hope College, has 
ned the faculty of the Department of Speech 
Denison University 


The entire staff of the Department of Speech 


Kansas State College is completing a study 


f various types of instruction in the course in 


ndamentals of speech. Over eight hundred 


dents were subjects of the pilot study con- 
ted during the second semester of the past 
The 


n be available 


lemic veal report of this study will 


and plans for a more ex- 


ve study are already under way. 
DeWitte T. Holland has left Denison Univer- 
become Head of the Department of 


at Louisiana College 


\llan Ward, who received his master’s degree 


the University of Arizona this past summer, 
sa teaching assistant at Ohio University. 


Paul Davee has joined the faculty of the 


partment of Speech at San Jose State College. 


the 
af of the Department of Speech of Santa 
irbara College of the University of California. 
nley I who taught at Humboldt 
> College last year, is a new Assistant Pro- 
replacing H. Winston Park, 
has accepted an appointment at Purdue 


[here have been several additions to 


Glenn 


sor of Speer h 


hiversity. Robert Crumb is the new Tech- 
al Director of the college theatre. Earl 
vens will teach Edwin R. Schoell’s classes 
ile the latter is on a year’s sabbatical leave. 


Vhile Rollin W Quimby is on sabbatical leave 
iting the second semester, W. Ward Fearnside 
(the Berkeley will 


1 


teach his classes. 
session Fred Garbee 
‘ved as Director of the Speech and Hearing 
inic at Santa Barbara. He is now at the Uni- 
‘sity of North Dakota, where he is Assistant 
Professor of Speech and Director of the Speech 
‘id Hearing Clinic. 


campus 
iting the 


5 past summer 


The former Speech and Hearing Clinic at 
Stanford University is now the . Division of 
Speech Pathology and Audiology of the De- 
partment of Allied Medical Sciences of the 
School cf Medicine, instead of a part of the 
Department of Speech and Drama. The change 
is primarily administrative, and will not affect 
the division’s program except to strengthen its 
relationship to certain aspects of medical train- 
ing. The Clinic will occupy its present quar- 
ters until the rehabilitation building of the 
new Medical Center is completed in the sum- 
mer of 1959. 


Ruth G. Arnold has joined the staff of the 
State Teachers College at Jersey City [New Jer- 
sey] as an assistant professor. She will teach 
courses in speech education and speech cor- 
rection. 


Charles Balcer has accepted the position of 
Director of Communication at the St. Cloud 
[Minnesota] State College. He will teach the 
methods courses in speech and language arts 
and supervise student teaching. 





Kenneth Dimmich, Philip McFarland, and 
De- 


Ar- 


Patricia Peteler are new instructors in the 
partment of Speech at the University of 
izona. 


Ihe Department of Speech of the University 
of New Mexico has moved into new and per- 
manent quarters, which include radio and 
television broadcasting studios as well as excel- 
lent facilities for speech correction. In addition 
to its closed-circuit programs, the University is 
broadcasting college courses in anthropology, 
biology, English, and mathematics to viewers 
throughout the state. A grant from the Ford 
Foundation made this project possible. 





Bower Aly, formerly of the University of 
Missouri, has joined the staff of the University 
of Oregon as a Professor of Speech. He will 
continue his work in rhetoric and public ad- 








no 
~I 
no 


dress and help to develop the graduate program 
in speech. Clemen Peck, formerly of Temple 
University and Montana State University, has 
joined the theatre staff at the University of 
Oregon. 


CONVENTIONS, 
INSTITUTES, 


CONFERENCES, 
AND WORKSHOPS 

Monday, 1 July, was “Departments Day” at 
the Convention of the National 
Association in Philadelphia. For the 
Hos- 


discussions: 


Centennial 
Education 
Gordon F. 
panel 
School Program,” 
“Speech in the Secondary School Program,” and 


Speech Association of America 


tettler organized three 


“Speech in the Elementary 
“The History of Speech Education in America.” 
Individual panelists and their topics were Mar- 
garet McCausland, “Speech Correction at the 
Elementary Level”; Jean C. Ervin, “Speech Im 
the Classroom”; Paul Kozelka, 
Mabel W. Henry, “Dra- 
ma as a High School Activity”; John Trout, “A 
Sound Program High 
Richard D. Alderfer, ‘““The Basic Speech Course 


provement in 


“Creative Dramatics”; 


Forensics for Schools”; 


in High School’; Evelyn Konigsberg, “Can 
Speech be Taught Effectively in English 
Courses?”; Wilbur S. Howell, “Classical and 


European Traditions of Rhetoric and Speech 
Ray E. Keesey, “Colonial and Nine- 
teenth Century Speech Education”; Holle G. De- 
Boer, “The Elocutionary Movement”; and 
Gordon F. Hostettler, “Philosophy of Modern 


Speech Programs.” 


Training”; 





The Department of Speech of Brigham Young 
University offered a full program during the 
summer quarter, with special 
the areas of speech and hearing rehabilitation, 
debate and public speaking, radio and 
theatre, and children’s theatre. 


workshops _ in 


tele 
vision, 





As part of its program in special education 
The Catholic University of America offered a 
summer workshop in speech correction. Speech 
correctionists, classroom teachers, and workers 
with the deaf and hard of hearing and with 
the mentally handicapped attended the sem- 
inars. 





From g to 29 June the Department of Speech 
of Kansas State College offered its first Kansas 
State High School Speech Institute, with over 
thirty students participating. During the morn- 
ing sessions they attended required courses in 


the fundamentals of speech 


and voice and 
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diction, and in afternoon and evening laborato, 
periods could pursue their special interests ;, 
forensics, drama, or radio and television. 





Students working in the Summer Speech a 
Hearing Center at Northern Illinois State ¢g 


lege received clinical practicum credit. (hj 
dren with brain injuries, auditory handicaps 
and cleft lips and palates received intensy 


residential clinical treatment, including tnip 
ing in all phases of the language arts. 


From 10 through 28 June the Department ¢ 
Speech of Purdue sponsored _ jis 
summer-session workshop 
’s workshop was “Speech 

Schools.” 


University 
annual three-week 
The title of 
Therapy 


this year 
Public 


hours of 


for Participans 
graduate credit and ha 
the approximately on 
hundred children who enrolled in the specia 
children’s 

On 6 


earned three 


clinical practice with 
clinic. 
and December the Department ¢ 


Speech will sponsor its twenty-fifth annual In 


diana High School Debaters’ Conference an 
its fifteenth annual Student Legislative As 
sembly. 


The Department of Drama o 
conducted a_ six-week 
Shakespeare Institute between 24 June and : 
\ugust. 


Speech and 


San Jose State College 


Lectures, exhibits, seminars, special 


courses, concerts, and film series culminated in 
repertory productions of As You Like It and 
Macbeth. Elizabeth Loeffler 


Clancy directed the plays. 


and James H 


Paul Hunsinger and William E. 
School 


Buys of the 
of Communications of Southern Illinois 


University conducted a summer high school 
workshop in oral interpretation. Qualified high 
school students and high — school 


teachers participated. 


interested 





On 
of the 


29 October the Department of Speech 
University of Arizona will conduct 3 
workshop in debate for the high school teachers 


of the state. 





Bess Sondel, Donald E. Bird, Earl Blank, 
Russell Meyers, and Joseph Smith participated 
in the Tenth Workshop in Basic Communic 
tion at the University of Denver. Elwood Mur 
ray supervised the program. 


FORENSICS 


The Speakers Bureau of the Norristown 
[Pennsylvania] Senior High School has com 


pleted its 
ime stud 


organizati 
wd D. A 


On 27 
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PHE BULLETIN BOARD 


eed its fourth year of service. During this 


me students have addressed more than forty 
wanizations in northern Pennsylvania. Rich- 
aa p. Alderfer is the director. 


On 27 May the University of 
held their Annual 
Hotel Fairfax. 
the 
the distribution of a 


Pittsburgh 
For- 


Features 


Associations 


the 


Forensics 
msics Banquet at 
{ the occasion were announcement of 


wards 


wenty-eight 


and prizes and 


page brochure, “University of 


ittsburgh Forensics Season, 1956-57." The as 


cations publish this booklet annually. Its 
tents include a report of the intramural 
rogram, an account of the intercollegiate sea- 


on, and a list of demonstration debates for 
igh schools. Photographs of debates and other 
rensic activities and portraits of the graduat- 
ng seniors illustrate the pamphlet. 


IN THE STAGI 
IN THE AIR 

The Houston Council for Aphasic Children, 
which (so far as the members know) is the first 
arents’ Organization of this type in the coun- 


AND 


sponsoring a series of television pro- 
ams, “Hope for Aphasic Children,” over 
Station KUHT, on the campus of the Uni- 


Houston. R 


roduces the 


ersity of Ray Battin plans and 


programs. 


On 27 June the Kansas State College High 
\chool Speech Institute of the Department of 
Speech of Kansas State College presented a 


program of one-act plays suitable for contests: 
‘The Finger of God,” “Overtones,” 
Anastasia, and “The 


Rehearsal 
scene from 
the Bowler Hat.” 


he recognition 
Man in 





[The Purdue University Playshop will pre 
nt four major productions and eight exper 
mental plays during the 1957-1958 season. Ma 

productions will be The Teahouse of the 
lugust Moon, Medea, the Lilacs, 
ind Caesar and Cleopatra. Of the experimental 
full-length, and two will be 
The Playshop’s new quarters should 
¢ ready by May of 1958. 


Green Grow 


plays, six will be 


rginals 


he playbill for the 1957-1958 season at San 
Jose State College includes Man and Superman 
n 18, 19, Angel Street, 8, 


The World is Round, 6, 7 


7 
14 December; My Heart’s in the Highlands, 


and 24-26 October; 
14-16 November 


{, 15, 20-22 March; The Crucible, 18, 19, 24-26 
\pril; and The Italian Straw Hat, 16, 17, 22-24 
May 

The 1957-1958 Children’s Theatre Production 
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will be Chop Chin and the Golden Dragon, on 
16 and 23 November and 7 December. The 
play was winner of the first prize in the stu- 
dent contest for children’s theatre plays held in 
the spring of 1957. The author, Sylvia Cirone, 
is a graduating senior majoring in drama. Early 
in 1958 a television version of the play will 
be broadcast a commercial channel, and 
the stage version will be a feature of the North- 
west Drama Conference in Santa Rosa early 
in February. 

During the spring semester a student ma- 
joring in television will produce a documentary 
program on the trials and problems of a stu- 
dent teacher. 

The first “Outstanding Movies” series at 
San Jose State College was so successful that 
this year there will be weekly showings of 
unusual films. 


over 





The Department of Speech of the University 
of Michigan presented the premié¢re perform- 
ances of three one-act plays by students on 2 
March. The bill included “Quarters,” by John 
Szucs; “Tea,” by William: Hawes; and “Hero's 
Welcome,” by Don Kaul. The authors wrote 
their plays while they were enrolled in Ken- 
neth Rowe’s courses in playwriting in the De- 
partment of English. 

Jack E.: Bender will direct two other original 
plays by former students for presentation on 
28, 29, and go March. The plays are “The 
Burning Ground,” by Ronald Sproat, which 
won the 1955 Hopwood Award, and “Man in 
Armor,” by Arthur Beer, Jr. 

James Brock, a visiting professor at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan this year, will direct Rich 
ard III for presentation on 24, 26, and 27 April. 


[his season's playbill at the University of 
Oregon includes The Teahouse of the August 
Moon, An Enemy of the People, The Rivals, 
Peter Pan, Witness for the Prosecution, and an 
opera yet to be selected. 


PROMOTIONS 

At Denison University: 
sor, William Hall. 

At the University 
Ruth Clark. 

At the University of Arizona: 
professor, George F. Sparks. 


fo assistant profes 


of Denver: To professor, 


To associate 


At the University of California at Los Angeles: 
to associate professor, Waldo Phelps and Ralph 
Richardson. 

At the University of Southern California: To 
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professor, Kenneth Harwood; to 
Robert 


associate pro 


fessor, Summers. 


PERSONALS 


Lionel Crocker served as expert judge fon 
the annual speech tournament at Indiana State 
Teachers College. Otis Aggertt, formerly of 


Albion College, supervises the tournament. 


Jonathan Curvin is spending the current 
academic year in Finland on a Fulbright teach- 
ing fellowship. 

Robert Douglass was a visiting professor at 
Whittier College during the 1957 summer ses- 
sion. 

Richard broadcasting 


in Germany under a Fulbright fellowship. 


Friedman is studying 


After a year and a half’s leave of absence, 
Kingsley Given will return to Kansas State Col- 
lege at the beginning of the second semester. 
He has been serving as consultant and co-ord- 
inator for the International Metallurgical Ex- 
position which the American Society for Metals 
will hold in Chicago in October and Novembe1 
of this year. 
Frederick W. 
fall semester in England on a research grant. 
Harold L. Hansen directed the annual Book 
of Mormon Pageant at the Hill Cumorah, near 
Palmyra, New York. An estimated total audi- 
ence of sixty thousand saw the pageant in the 
course of its three performances. Many stu- 
dents majoring in theatre at Brigham Young 
University the 


Haberman is spending the 


crossed country to participate 


in the pageant. 
Harwood 
ident of the Association for Professional 
casting Education. 


Kenneth was recenty elected pres- 


Broad- 


Donald Hermes is on sabbatical leave this 
year. During the first semester he will study at 
the Gorelik Studio in New York. In the spring 
he will tour Europe, visiting historic theatres. 

Colleen E. Johnson, a senior majoring in 
speech therapy in the Department of Speech 
at Kansas State College, was one of twelve stu- 
dents in the United States participating in a 
twelve-week summer training program the Vet 
erans Administration offered. She was a trainee 
in audiology on the junior level. 

John Keltner served as training co-ordinator 
for the third annual Human Relations Train- 
ing Laboratory at Silver City, New Mexico, this 
past summer. 

Frankin Knower and Lester Hale were out- 
side examiners for the comprehensive exam. 
inations at Denison University. 

P. Merville Larson is spending the current 


academic year in Denmark as a Fulbright le 


turer on American civilization. 
Klonda Lynn has been elected president , 


the Arizona Council for Education. 


Jerry McNeely is the author of “The Stari 
Match,” “Studio One” broadcast on 
June. James Daly, a former student at the Uji 
versity of Wisconsin, starred in the productio, 


which 


Joseph Mersand taught a methods cours } 
language arts in the secondary school at Teach 
ers College, Columbia University, during th 
1957 summer session, 

Alonzo J. Morley was on sabbatical leave dy 
ing the spring and summer quarters. He dij 
“refresher” work in speech science and audio 
ogy at Stanford University and visited varioy 
speech and hearing centers in the vicinity, 

Loren Reid spent the spring semester as; 
Carnegie Visiting Professor of Speech at th 
University of He taught a graduat 
seminar in British oratory and an_ upperclas 


Hawaii 


course in speech for the classroom teacher. Du 
ing the 1957 summer session he was a visiting 
professor at the University of Michigan, offerix 
seminars in public address and in the philosoph 
of speech. 

Ralph Richardson 
Board of 
Angeles. 

Howard L. sabbatical leave 
during the last spring semester. 


elected | 
Education of the City of Lo 


was recently 


the 
Runion 


was on 


elected a membe 
the New York 


Saracco has been 
Board of 


City Speech Association. 


Gloria 
of the Directors of 

Iwo members of the Department of Speet! 
of Purdue held Purdue Resear 
Foundation grants during the summer session 
Shaffe1 moto-kinestheti 
method of speech therapy under Sara Stinch 
field Hawk and Edna Hill Young, and Rober 
P. Friedman studied the speeches of the 19) 


University 


George L. studied the 


presidential campaign. 
The George F. Sparks spent the summer in 
the British Isles as participants in the program 
of the Experiment in International Living. 
M. D. Steer LL.D. de 
gree from Long Island University on the twet 
ty-fifth anniversary of his graduation from that 
school. 
The A. T. Weavers spent the summer travel 
ing in Europe. 
Forest L. Whan leave during the 
summer months because of ill 


received an honorary 


was on 
health. 

Gordon Zimmerman has accepted appoitt 
ment as Assistant Professor of Speech at the 


College of the Pacific. 
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